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LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


** In use in most households throughout the kingdom. 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. 


Extract o. Meat 


An invaluable and palatable Tonie for Invalids. 


Peculiarly efficacious in all cases of 
debility and weak digestion. 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior 
and low-priced substitutes 
being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by mis- 
leading analyses), purchasers 
must insist on having the 
Company’s Extract, which for 
flavour and clearness is pro- 
nounced all competent 
authorities to be the best. 





1 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ensuring 


perfect combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys 


BY USING THE 


inne Treasure a wis 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


MAY BE PLACED’ ANYWHERE. 


CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 


r. } CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 
N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 





F. & C. 


GLASS DINNER SERVICES. 
GLASS DESSERT SERVICES. 
GLASS TABLE DECORATIONS, 
GLASS FLOWER VASES. 

GLASS TABLE LAMPS. 

GLASS LUSTRES & WALL LIGHTS. 
GLASS & BRASS CHANDELIERS. 





OSLER, 


CHINA DESSERT SERVICES. 
CHINA DINNER SERVICES. 
CHINA BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
CHINA TEA SERVICES. 

CHINA VASES. 

CHINA AND PARIAN GROUPS. 
CHINA ORNAMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


a A) Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and 
delicious beverage, prepared exclusively from choice 


Cocoa Nibs, with the superfluous oil extracted. : 


** If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome prepara- 
tion of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and Air, Dr, Hassaut. 


** It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”— 
W. W. Srovparrt, F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been ex- 
tracted.”—Cuas, A. Camron, M.D., F.R.C.8.1., Analyst for Dublin. 
TRY ALSO 
FRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
>< rac Y & SONS, BRISTOL & 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 


THE DELIGHTFUL BATH AND TOILET REQUISITE, 
and Lanman’s Florida Water,” 


When used in the bath or sprinkled over the body, Purifies, Softens, 
and Whitens the Skin, REFRESHES, INVIGORATES, and gives 
tone to the weak, depressed, and languid invalid, producing a most 
Soothing effect in those cases where the nervous system is overtaxed 
and irritated. It imparts a delightful sensation of COOLNESS, 
BUOYANCY, and VIGOUR, at the same time diffusing a Charming 
and Lasting Fragrance of rare Exotic Flowers, which is exquisitely 
pleasing to all persons of refinement. Superior to Eau de Cologne. 








Sold by all first-class Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World. Wholesale Depot, 
Snow Hill, LONDON, 


"i — Qavrion—Observe that the label beara the words, “LANMAN § KEMP, NewYork.” 


‘‘ Facts, and the Invariable Laws which govern them, are the pursuit, and the only 
LEGITIMATE pursuit, of Science.’ In Nature’s Hygienic Temple, obedience to her laws rules all 


things. TreatMentT-ENO’S FRUIT SALT, (old Sponging, Hot Air Baths, Shampooing, 
Open-air Exercise, Sound Sleep, Moderation in Food and Drink, Perfect Sanitary Laws. Resvutt— 


NO ONE DIES A PREMATURE DEATH. 


» yh ENTER pe. 
A wit WR 











‘TORPID LIVER.—“ May I add to your numerous testimonials my heartfelt thanks for the benefits of your 
§ FRUIT SALT. For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver; could not sleep on either side; 
digestion bad; in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the German waters to no effect, and after great 
suffering for three years the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT was suggested to me, and Iam happy and thankful to be able 
to state that, after three months’ use of your FRUIT SALT at bedtime and in the morning, I am perfectly restored to my 
usual robust health. Again I thank you for your infallible discovery.”—H. M. D., J.P., Thornhill, Hampshire, March, 1881. 


. sere onl Rights are protected in every Civilised Country. Examine each bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, SOLD.BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Price 2g, 9d, and 4g, 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.B., by J. ¢. ENO'S Patent 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
} — FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 


Sull Directions. 


E FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


Sent post free for 13 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


2 
> 
be | 
hi 
H THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
tH COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
4 Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s, od., with 
ir] directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
0 ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I. W. 
The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free 
H contain three times the si. of the ra? ety » 
. Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 

Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A, FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I.W. 





PORTUGAL.—PORTUGUESE LIGHT 
WINE. 


EE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, 
a Portuguese Light Wine, free from 


added spirit. This white Wine, made 


from Rhine vines transplanted into 
Portugal, possesses more body and 
especial character than other light 


Wines, and does not deteriorate for 
some time after the cork is drawn. It 
combines well with aérated waters, 
making a pleasant cup at a moderate 
cost without addition of liqueurs. It 
maintains its character in all climates, 
and is a cheap Wine. Of all Wine 
Merchants and Dealers throughout the 
kingdom. For analysis and dietetic 
qualities of this Wine see extracts from 
medical newspapers, to be obtained of 
any Wine Merchant. 





FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Sold Everywhere, in 1d., 2d., 6d., and 1s. Packets. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 





























its 


SUG Ses. 


6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 














“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.”, 


OANA RS 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHEOARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


i ig - excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cyred in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


) ier excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complain 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remo’ 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


The New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua Davidson. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Walter Thorabury. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By H.7A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By William Senior. 

Jeux @’Esprit. Edited by Henry 8. Leigh. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

More pay ww By » geno ey , 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. With Chapters 
on Dickens as Letter-Writer and Public Reader. 

Original Plays by W.S. Gilbert. First Series. Con- 
taining :—The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea 
—Charity—The Princess—The Palace of Truth—Trial by 


Jury. . 
Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. Second Series, 

Containing :—Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 

Dan’l Druce—Gretchen—Tom Cobb—The Sorcerer— 





H.M.S. Pinafore—The Pirates of Penzance. 


Muses of Mayfair. Hdited by H. Cholmondeley- 

ennel, 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By Brillat-Savarin. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 8, Leigh. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and Frolics, 
By William T. Dobson. F 

Pencil and Palette : Anecdotes of Painters, tvith Gossip 
about Pictures. By Robert Kempt. 

The Book of Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” from 1800 to 
1870. Edited, with an Introduction by Alice Clay. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. Davenport Adams. 

6 Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don Felix de 


. ‘Cupboard P Fin-Bec 
uth ‘apers. - e 
ele choly Keateminad ” A Popular Abridgment of 


Burton's Anatomy. of Melancholy.” 
wutipeltiee of Criticism. By Henry J. Jennings. 
Quips and Quiddities, Selected and Baied by W 
" an 5 
i eenort Litas [im the Press, 





THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. . 


Crown 8vo, cloth 6xtra, 8s. 64. each, 


Merrie England in the Olden Time. By George 
Daniel. ith Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London Fairs. 

By Thomas Frost. 
The Wilds of London. By James Greenwood. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings; including the 
Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. By Charles Hindley. 
With Illustrations. 





Cingee, tae and Circus Celebrities. By Thomas 
Tost. 


The Ptoty of the London Parks. By Jacob Larwood. 
With Illustrations. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By Thomas Frost. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. By 
One of the Fraternity. Edited by Charles a 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the Strange Fish to 
be found there. By James Gréenwood. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. ° 

The World Behind the Scenes. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

London Characters. By Henry Mayher. Illustrated, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 6s. 6d. a Year. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND THE CHOIR. 


Musical, Dramatic, and Literary. 
Edited by W. A. BARRETT, Mus.B., F.R.8.L., &e, 
185, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 


Published on the 1st of every Month. 


THe OrcHEstRA, which has been established nearly twenty 
years, has during that time been held in high esteem for its 
thoroughly independent tone, its just and unbiassed criticism, 
and its aim to promote the objects of all who are interested 
in the development of High Class Music. 








Seale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Five Lines (of Ten Words) 
Each Line after... : 


5s. 6d. per Inch in Column. 
REPEATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if prepaid in 


COnm 
Os 
QQ & 


one amount. 
Over Leader, per Line .. 010 
Back Page a “a on ‘< « Oe 
Ordinary Page 440 
Column .. ha 210 O 


Payment for Advertisements should be made either in Cash 
at the Office, or by Cheque Bank Cheque, or by P.O. Order 
payable to 

WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 

Office of “ Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 





THE THEATRE. 


A HKonthly Review of the Drama, 
Hlusic, and the Fine Arts. 





Edited by CLEMENT SCOTT. 





Contents of the July Part :— 


Third Single, Charing Cross. 
The Old Houses. 
Calderon de la Barca. 
The Dead Fair. 
Domestics of the Drama. 
Juliet, 
Notes from Paris, 
Our Musical Box. 
Our Play Box. 
Our Omnibus Box. 

ETO. ETC. ETC. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, 26, Wellington 8t., Strand. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ASTHETIG AND EASTERN ART FABRICS, 


For Dresses, Upholstery, and all purposes for Soft Draping. 


er wie NAGPORE & MYSORE SILKS, 


. For Summer Washing Dresses, 


In perfectly Plain Art Colours; also in 
characteristic Eastern Designs. 


UMRITZA CASHMERE. 


In light makes, for wear during 


ake Hottest Weather. 















Prices 21s. and 25s. per piece. 


ALL PATTERNS POST FREE. 
EASTERN ART STORES, 


LIBERTY & CO., 218 & 220, REGENT STREET. 


NOTICE. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’, or posted 
direct from the Office to Subscribers. Terms, including postage : 
Monthly Parts one ... Twelve Shillings for the Year. 
Weekly Numbers ... ... Ten Shillings and-Tenpence for the Year. 
Post Qfice Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 


Office of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
Lae UNION JACEE, 


Edited by G. A. HENTY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY; MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 














is . Extracts from Reviews of THE UNION JACK. 

is & marvellous pennyworth, and will be an im-; ‘*We have no doubt that it will have a large circulation.” 

mense favourite among boys. The object is a high one, | —Christian Age. ? 

and will command the sympathy of right-thinking people.” ’ ; : ‘ 

—Standa rd. ; t ** Will no doubt always be attractive.”—Literary World. 

nnn ppc Fo jolla mo Met oo = induce} «Comes into the field of literature with strong claims 

m Union Jacx.”—Scholastic World, : sat ion.” i 
“Tax Unton Jacx is profusely illustrated, and promises peti patronage of the rising generation.”—Daily 
i . 


to be one of the most attractive among the many periodicals 
which now appeal for the favour of the rising generation.” | ‘‘ Contains plenty of interesting tales of adventure and 
enterprise.”—Pictorial World. 


—Scotsman. 
London: CECIL BROOKS & Co., Catherine Street, Strand. 
And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 
























































First-Class Medals te MAW & Co., of 1862 ; 


International Exhibition 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 3865 5 Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 
1878 ; and mumerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





por ya nt ahighly decorative and economical substitute for orciinary floors 
their perishable coverings. ‘W and CO.'s pattern-book, the work 
of Ke frst designers of the da: feewented,  Sogetner = special designs 
and estimates for every kind 0 floor and wall —- mens may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.’s London Agents, a ae SIMPSON and 
SONS, roo, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, RROSELEY. 





TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. [5 





“GLASS SHADE 
GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS, | 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





By Special Appointment to 





Her Majesty the Queen. 


citer toe PURE FLAX. 


CHEAP nd rn | esate ait rn | aaa 
or Chi vg y8. i. per oz. | pp . ‘ ‘The Iris amasks of ; Messrs. 
“a — 98. 1ld. x6 For Ladies, _ 6s. 11d. per doz. Rosinson & CLEAVER have a world- 








ne Gentlemen, 4s.11d. ” 








Samples and 
Price Lists 
Post Free. 


POCKET 











Ladi d Chil se eit to finest quality made. 
COLLARS. es’ and Children’s, 3s. 11d.; Gentlemen’s, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


aa ans ee and 5s. 11d. per dozen, 

es ) inen For Ladies, 

SHIRTS. Prints, &c., 35s. 6d. CUFF S. a ~ 
half-dozen (to measure, | Children, 5s. 1 

2s. extra). | 10s. 9d. per Poy 


Gentlemen, 8s.3d._,, 
Norg.—Handkerchiefs go by Post for 4d. to 6d. per doz. extra ; Collars, 3d. to 4d.; C 


Fish Naples, 3s. 11d. per doz. 
we rag me. 6s. 10d. ‘“ 


wide fame.”—The Queen. 

uffs, 6d. 

Cheap Irish Damasks and Household Linens. 

| Royal Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds. 
wide, from 1s. 11d. per yard. 

Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 


Cloths, 2 yards square, 
yard wide, ls. per yard. 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, "THE ROYAL IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, BELFAST. 





se uecean & ECONOMY 
IN THE GARDEN. 





EMANCIPATION FROM THE DUNG-HEAP BY USING 


“THE SOIL 


ENRICHER.” 


NATURE’S RESTORER, A GENUINE FERTILISER FOR ALL PLANTS. 
It is ready at once for use, and supplies the necessary elements for producing to perfection 
FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE, FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
The Amateurs who have tried it unite with experienced Gardeners in recognising its valuable properties. 
Perfectly Clean, Dry, Inoffensive, and Unfailing. It is equally adapted for Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables, for the 
Garden, or for the Conservatory, or plants grown in @ room. Clean and concentrated, a lady can easily apply it. ‘* THE 
SOIL ENRICHER” if kept dry is unaffected by time or climate, it is both economical and ready at once for use. It may 


be used either dry or for liquid manure. 


NoNE IS GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME OF THR SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MAILLARD & STRAWSON, Chemical Manure Works, Newbury, Berkshire. 


SHED 1835. 
IN 7 LB. BAGS SUFFICIENT TO FERTILISE i00 SQUARE YARDS, 23. EACH: 


TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION: 


Country Agencies can be obtained where unrepresented. 





W. C. BENNETT’S SONGS. 


ROONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 


ew Library Edition, crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

“: A tender and refined feeling colours almost every poem. 
The author possesses undoubted lyrical power.” —Atheneum. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of poetry is, we 
think, essentially Mr. Bennett’s vocation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The inspiration once taken is carried through with 
native vigour; however prolonged the effort, the singer 
never falters in mid flight. There is verve and vitality in 
them all.”—The Graphic. 

“‘His sensibility, imagination, and right use of words 
— to his verses the ring of true songs.” —British Quarterly 

eview, 

** He is a song-writer of no common order.”—Guardian. 

** A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. Bennett 
might rank as the Béranger of England. He is a genuine 
poet.’’—Leader. 

**When Mr. Bennett writes in his own simple natural 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., 





way, we have no song-writer who can be compared with 
him.”’—Illustrated Times. 

** When he utters some —— form of feeling, how 
natural, how happy he is, how direct, clear, and graceful.” 
—Nonconformist. 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 

Cloth gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 

Morning Post—“ Spirited, mslodions, and vigorously 
graphic.”’ 

Daily News—“ Very spirited.’’ 

Pall Mall Gazette—‘* Really admirable.’’ 

Illustrated London News—** Right well done.” 

Morning Advertiser—“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

Echo—‘ Such songs as sailors most enjoy.’ 

Examiner— ‘Full of incident and strongly expressed 
sentiment.” 

Graphic—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken 
up the mantle of Dibdin.” 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(EENS 
USTARD 


THE cari PERFECT ARATED NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 





THE 
NATIONAL 
CONDIMENT. 








Non-Alcoholic, A For Balls. 

Sparkling. : Ea For Picnics. 

Delicious. For Dinners. 

Exhilarating. Lh al e For Suppers. 

Grateful. 4 At all times. 
SWEET OR DRY), Registered. 

At Home. comestaama avrerasaruaees. " At Clubs. 


Taken with meals stimulates the appetite and assists Digestion. Contains in the most assimilable forms those Hypo- 
phosphites which are so valuable for their invigorating tonic and restorative propertiescombined with iron, Write to any of our 
Agents for Descriptive Pamphlet, which will be sent post-free, and which contains a few selected Testimonials from leading 
medical men, and others. 

The only Prize Medal given to Aérated Beverages at International Food Exhibition was awarded to Vin-Santé. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE VIN-SANTE AND NON-ALCOHOLIG BEVERACE COMPANY, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL. 

Sold eee quarts at 10s. 6d. per dozen, ones ne pints 6s. 6d. dozen, by Grocers, Druggists, Wine 
Merchants, &c., everywhere. Sole Wholesale Agents—EVANS, SONS, & CO., Liverpool. Special Agents—EVANS, 
LESCHER, & WEBB, London; and CROSSE & BLACKWELL, ‘London, 





MONTSERRAT PURE LIME-FRUIT CORDIALS. 


Lime-Fruit Juice, Limetta, or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial, also Aromatic, Clove, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Pineapple, Quinine, 
Raspberry, Sarsaparilla. Retail of Grocers, Chemists, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere. Beverages for all Seasons, 
for all Classes, and at all times. 

Sole Consignees—EV ANS, SONS, & CO., Liverpool; EVANS, LESCHER, & WEBB, London; H. SUGDEN, EVANS, & CO., 

Montreal, Canada, | Special: Tholesale Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 








KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
iS 5 C of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 

smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
PROPRIETORS OF HorEts, &c., as being clean in its applica- 


tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep 
ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Woellens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s., & 2s.6d. each 
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~ THE VIOLET FRILLIN 4 


| C ASH’S ° (COVENTRY) 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 


In the Wear, Washing, and Getting up, this Pattern 
TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS 8&8 proved very satisfactory, and is highly recommended 
EVERYWHERE. for Ladies’ and Children’s Wardrobes. . 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


secataaents 
CHAPTER XIII. - MON DIEU ! MADEMOISELLE ! 
Mr. HoRNDEAN was worse; the im- 


provement which had taken place so con- 
veniently for Mrs. Townley Gore proved to 
be only temporary. In the course of the 
very day on which Helen had consented to 
place all her future life in the power of 
Frank Lisle, a letter from the housekeeper 
at Horndean conveyed the news of Mr. 
Horndean’s relapse into a condition which 
rendered it advisable for Mrs. Townley 
Gore to see him without delay. 

“Tm afraid it is not a false alarm this 
time,” said Mr. Townley Gore, shaking his 
head gravely over the letter. He was more 
sy mpathising than usual, for he had just 
gone through a good deal of pain himself. 
«You will have to start at once, Caroline, 
and I will follow you as soon as MacGavan 
will let me.” 

“Tsuppose I must ; I don’t like leaving 
you, but there’s no help for it. It is very 
i provoking ; a few days later would have 
made all the difference to me.’ 

“True; but, you see, a few days may 
make all the difference to him in a far 
more serious sense. And I shall soon get 
right again, now that the pain is gone. 
You will take Helen with you, I suppose ” 

Mrs. Townley Gore particularly disliked 
her husband’s calling his protégée by her 
christian name, which she herself scrupu- 
lously avoided using, and his doing so 
made her answer him with sharp emphasis. 

“ Certainly not; I shall take only Bennet. 
Miss Rhodes can come with you—she need 
be no trouble to you; but I could not 
possibly have the charge of her. Besides, I 
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shall make hardly any delay, but go on to’ 


| Townley Gore is well enough he intends to 
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Horndean as soon as possible.” 

“Then, as she would otherwise be alone 
in the house, it would be best,” said Mr. 
Townley Gore, and the subject of Helen 
dropped. 

It was agreed that Mrs. Townley Gore 
should start on the following morning, and 
without giving Helen any information as to 
the cause of her change of plans, she told her 
in the fewest possible words that she in- 
tended to leave Paris for London next day, 
and that she (Helen) was to be prepared to 
travel home with Mr. Townley Gore. 

Helen heard the first part of this com- 
munication with a beating heart, and a 
deadly dread of what was to come. Was 
she to be taken away in the morning with- 
out having any means of communicating 
with Frank Lisle? What should she do if 
this were so? She had time for no more 
than to feel her hands turning cold and a 
peal of bells ringing in her ears, when Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s sharp words of direction 
came to reassure her. 

“You will be prepared, if you please, to 
leave Paris on Monday evening; if Mr. 


start for London then. You will not be in 
the compartment with him ; he will have a 
coupé for himself and Moore. You will ¥ 
be placed in the carriage for ‘ Ladies Only,’ } 
and Moore will look after you at Calais,” 
Helen did not attempt to make any 
answer ; the conflict of her feelings de- 
prived her of the power of speech. Here, 
several days before she expected it, that 
had come which she had thought of with 
the greatest distinctness, amidst the whirl- 
ing in her brain—the last time she was to 
see and speak with the woman whom she 
so much feared, the last time her enemy 
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was to deal with her according to her good 

leasure. It was all over—the cold sicken- 
ing misery of her life, the hopelessness, the 
perpetual fear, the constant effort to escape 
from scornful depreciation and words that 
cut like a whip, the bitter sense of depen- 
dence, the obligation to be grateful for that 
against which her whole soul rose in revolt. 
All this was over for ever, and in its place 
there had come into her life, Frank! 
As she stood before her tyrant, timidly, 
and with her hands clasped in the way 
that was habitual to her when she 
was troubled, she could not resist the 
terrified conviction that her secret must 
be read in her face by the keen dark eyes, 
which scanned it with a look such as Mrs. 
Townley Gore never let her admirers or 
the public see. The girl felt as if her 
mask had been torn off, and she stood 
detected in the presence of an implacable 
judge. It all passed in a minute or two, 
and she was briefly dismissed by Mrs. 
Townley Gore. 

“‘T am busy,” she said. 
Miss Rhodes.” 

Restraining her tears with difficulty, 
Helen made her the schoolgirl curtsy of 
her Hill House days and left the room. 
Mrs. Townley Gore threw one glance of 
dark disfavour after her, and then applied 
herself to the settling of a number of 
business matters. To judge by her aspect, 
these were not all of a pleasant nature. 
There was an enclosure in the letter from 
Mr. Horndean’s housekeeper, and this she 
read two or three times before she tore it 
up carefully. 

“* Whom the gods mean to destroy they 
first set mad,’” she thought. “Is not the 
phrase something of that sort? It’s true 
of Frederick, if it was ever true. The 
obstinacy of him, the ingratitude of him, 
are nothing in, comparison with his tre- 
mendous folly.’ 

When Helen looked out of her window 
on the following morning, she was forced 
to relinquish the hope of seeing Frank 
Lisle that day. The rain was pouring and 
sweeping, sputtering and hissing, as it only 
does in Paris, and the sky was sullen and 
black. They had made no account of such 
a contingency, but had been sure of their 
meeting, and Helen did not know what to 
do. It was evident that she could not go 
out, and Frank would have to do without 
news of her until the morrow. She re- 
mained in her room, listening to the stir 
which preceded and accompanied the 





* You can go, 


departure of Mrs. Townley Gore; but she | 





was not sent for, and she would not have 


ventured, unbidden, into her presence. It. 


was a relief not to have to say good-bye, 
and yet, so much of the sweetness of the 
girl’s nature remained unspoiled, that she 
felt a pang of regret as the rumble of the 
earriage passing under the porte-cochére 
reached her strained ears. 

The morning wore on, and still the rain 
continued to fall, pitilessly ; the hour of 
the customary rendezvous came and 
passed ; Helen had nothing particular to 
do, and no one to speak to. She had 
seen Moore, the valet, and learned that 
Mr. Townley Gore was better ; and she 
had also learned, to her great surprise, 
that he wished to see her, by-and-by. 
This was the first effect of his wife’s 
departure. Helen would be glad to see 
him, but again dread seized hold of her. 
Would not he detect the difference in her, 
and suspect her of something? Once 
more her fears proved to be unfounded. 
Mr. Townley Gore had nothing particular 
to say to her; he had merely acted on a 
good-natured impulse; and after a short 
interview, in which he talked of their 
return to London, but said nothing of the 
cause of his wife’s preceding them, she 
was dismissed to amuse herself as best she 
could. 

This trifling occurrence had, however, 
disturbed her mind again. Whatever 
might be the explanation of his strange 
conduct with respect to the matter of 
which Messrs. Simpson and Rees had in- 
formed her—and of course Frank Lisle, 
who knew everything, must know best— 
she knew Mr. Townley Gore meant to be 
kind to her. She was distressed and un- 
comfortable at the idea of inflicting any 
distress or discomfort upon him. She could 
only console herself by thinking that it 
would not be for long; that she would 
write to him, and tell him that she knew 
how kind he had really been, and that he 
must not worry himself about her, for that 
she was perfectly happy, and at some future 
time he should know where, and how. 

Helen was confident that Frank would 
allow her to do this; he had not said their 
secret was to be alwaysa secret. So she 
persuaded herself out of her doubts and 
misgivings, and returned to the blissful 
contemplation of the future which was so 
very nearnow. She had no idea of what 
Frank’s plans were ; of when or how she 
was to leave the house; nor did she feel 
much anxiety about them. Her complete 
inexperience, and her habitual obedience 
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to directions, rendered her as amenable on 
the actual, as her innocence and submissive- 
ness of mind rendered her on the moral 
side of the transaction. The immediate 
question was, how was she to receive 
instructions from Frank? She could not 
answer it; the best way was to trust him 
to do so. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the 
weather was still unchanged, when Helen 
descended to the lodge of the concierge, 
for the purpose of bestowing a collar on 
Zamore. The decoration was made of blue 
silk, knitted by her own hands. She dis- 
liked Devrient, and did not like his wife, but 
she had taken to the big white Persian cat, 
whose perfect at homeishness, freedom, 
supreme content, and easy mastery of the 
situation, presented such a contrast to her 
own position. 

In the lodge she found Devrient ; but 
his wife was in the inner room, and 
Zamore was then taking a siesta in a 
blue-lined basket (blue was “his colour,” 
Madame Devrient had on a former 
occasion explained to Helen) at the foot 
of her bed. To disturb Zamore, even for 
the purpose of investiture, was not to 
be ‘thought of for a moment, and Helen 
entered the inner room to deposit her 
testimonial by his side. While she was 
talking to Madame Devrient she heard 
the clicking of the bell, a quick step, and 
a voice she knew. It was that of Frank 
Lisle. 

He asked for Mrs. Townley Gore, and 
was informed that she had left Paris for 
London. He enquired for Mr. Townley 
Gore, and whether he had accompanied 
madame. Being told that Mr. Townley 
Gore, who was still confined to his room, 
was unable to travel, and that mademoiselle 
remained with him, Mr. Lisle went away, 
and Helen, in profound amazement, took 
leave of Zamore and withdrew to her 
room. 

Frank had solved the difficulty, indeed ; 
but in what an extraordinary way! It 
was, after all, perfectly simple, but to 
Helen it seemed the height of audacity. 

In the evening a letter was brought to 
her. She knew the handwriting on the 
envelope well, although it was the first 
time Frank Lisle had written to her; for 
the previous copies of Mrs. Stephenson’s 

etters, enclosed in a silken cover, were 
= placed, with her father’s, in her 
esk, 

She was dining alone when the letter 
arrived ; it was not easy to put it 
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unopened into her pocket, and make- 
believe to finish her dinner as if this 
novel and amazing thing had not happened. 
All the time she was hoping this letter 
might tell her that the necessity for 
secrecy was at an end; that something 
had happened to enable Frank Lisle to 
make himself known to Mr. Townley 
Gore without compromising his friend ; 
that the blessed future opening before her 
might be cleared of the one cloud which 
obscured its radiance. 

But when Helen could read her lover's 
letter unobserved, she found she must not 
look for the perfection of bliss. The situa- 
tion remained unchanged with respect to 
the necessity for secrecy; he wrote only to 
tell her that Mrs. Townley Gore’s departure 
without her had greatly facilitated matters 
for him, and to ask her to meet him next 
morning at the usual place, whether the 
day was fine or not. 

“Come in a carriage,” he added ; “it is 
nobody’s business, now that Mrs. T. G. is 
gone, what you do.” 

The next morning was fine, and Helen 
left the house on foot and met Frank Lisle 
at the entrance to the Bois. 

Their interview was a long one, and the 
whole art of the lover was exerted to cheer 
and tranquilise Helen. She was only too 
ready to be cheered, to believe that all 
would be well, that henceforth she should 
know no sorrow, but be for ever surrounded 
with the delightful atmosphere of a perfect 
and solicitous love. 

Frank Lisle looked handsome and gallant 
as he poured these promises and assurances 
into the girl’s ear, and, to tell the truth of 
him, he believed them too. In the full tide 
of the new passion to which he had given 
unscrupulous way, and under the excite- 
ment of extraordinary good fortune in his 
favourite pursuit, he felt so elated that he 
gave destiny credit for having any amount 
of luck of the brightest kind in store for 
him, and was brimful of confidence in his 
own good intentions. 

Helen. listened to him with all her soul. 
The beauty of her face—and it had never 
been so beautiful in his sight—was exalted 
and intensified by feelings pure and ele- 
vated, far beyond anything that it was 
in his mind to conceive. The child and the 
woman were strangely blended in the 
simple faith that accepted all he said as the 
one perfect and absolute truth that existed 
on the earth, and the exquisite smiles and 
blushes which gave him assurance of it. 

* But I must be businesslike,” he said 
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at length, “and tell you what I have done. 
You know that I have to leave you; I shall 
return as quickly as possible, and explain 
all to you, and bring you, I hope and 
believe, very good news. So I have 
secured and arranged a home for you ; and 
found a nice maid to wait on you. It is 
here, in Paris, or rather quite close to 
Paris, at Neuilly, on the borders of the 
Bois”—he pointed in the direction of 
Neuilly—“‘a pretty little apartment, all 
freshly done up and cheerful. My darling 
will not have to pine for very long in her 
prison bower, and by great good luck I 
thought of asking the concierge whether 
she knew of any young woman who could 
wait on a lady, and it turned out that her 
own daughter wanted an engagement of 
the kind. You see I am very practical,” 
he added, laughing, but a little uneasily, 
“for I remembered that you must not be 
installed as Mademoiselle Anything, and I 
have given myself the dear delight of 
anticipating the time when you will bear 
my name. You will take possession of 
your little realm as Madame Lisle.” 

“Oh Frank, will that be right ?” 

‘‘Of course, my dearest ; how should it 
be wrong? It is only a matter of a very 
short time, and it will prevent all suspicion 
and unpleasantness.” 

She made no further objection, and he 
continued, with many deviations into elo- 
quent and persuasive love-talk, to tell her 
how his plan was to be carried out. 

“T had it all settled yesterday in quite 
a different way, but you did not appear, 
and I made up my mind to call at the 
house.” 

She interrupted him by telling him she 
knew he had called, and expressing her 
surprise. 

“ There was no risk init,” he said, “and 
my object was to find out whether I might 
write to you with safety. I might have 
done that if I could only have made sure of 
that woman’s absence for a couple of hours ; 
it was beyond my hopes that she was 
actually gone. This changed everything. 
Now tell me exactly what arrangements 
are made for your journey.” 

Helen told him. He listened with a 
triumphant smile. 

“Nothing could be better,” he said ; “ if 
you will only do exactly what I dictate 
you will be safe in your own little home, 

while Mr. Townley Gore is travelling un- 
suspectingly to Calais.” 


without a word ; I must let him know that 
I am not really ungrateful to him, and 
that no harm has come to me.” 

“Of course you must ; I would not think 
of your doing anything else,” said Mr. 
Lisle soothingly, Gand I see our way to 
managing that perfectly. It shall be made 
all right with him, and a few weeks, or a 
few months at the farthest, will see us 
through our troubles.” 

It was hard for her, notwithstanding 
the strange trembling excitement that had 
possession of her, to believe in the exist- 
—_ of troubles in a life to be shared with 

m. 

Before their interview terminated, Frank 
Lisle became convinced that he would be 
wise to exercise self-denial in the matter of 
seeing Helen before the appointed time. 
She was very nervous, and she might 
break down if much more strain was put 
upon her. The appointed time was the 
coming Monday ; this was Thursday ; he 
would leave her undisturbed in the interval ; 
she had the fullest instructions, and he had 
a great deal to do. 


In good time on the following Monday 
evening, Mr. Townley Gore, accompanied 
by Miss Rhodes, and attended by Moore, 
alighted at the Gare du Nord. Helen wore 
her usual mourning dress, and was closely 
veiled. Mr. Townley Gore, always sedu- 
lously devoted to his own ease and comfort 
in travelling, and with the additionally 
active selfishness produced by a recent fit 
of the gout to stimulate his solicitude, did 
not trouble himself at all about Helen. The 
party was not detained in the Salle d’At- 
tente—a gratuity procured them that privi- 
lege—and Helen speedily found herself de- 
posited in the compartment for Dames 
Seules, with her travelling-bag and her 
railway-ticket, while Moore went on to the 
engaged coupé with his master. 

A few minutes later the doors were 
opened, the platform was crowded, and the 
bustle of departure set in. A gentleman 
presented himself at the carriage in which 
Helen was seated, and she handed him her 
bag ; she then stepped out, and without 
looking to either side, crossed the platform 
and re-entered the waiting-room. The gen- 
tleman took her, without any appearance of 
haste, to a carriage, and they were driven 
away from the station. 

“Take off your left-hand glove,” were 
Frank Lisle’s first words to the trembling 
girl. She obeyed ; he placed a plain gold 





“T will do anything else you bid me,” 
she answered, “but I cannot leave him 


ring on her finger, and held the hand long 
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and closely to his lips. She was crying, 
and he made no present attempt to check 
her tears. 

“To the nearest bureau télégraphique ” 
had been his order to the coachman. In 
a few minutes the carriage stopped, and 
Mr. Lisle went into the office. 

“This is the message I have sent in your 
name,” he said, as he resumed his place by 
Helen’s side, having given the coachman 
another order: “ ‘For Mr. Townley Gore, 
passenger by the mail-train for London, 
occupying a first-class coupé from Paris. I 
am safe under the protection of my best 
friend. Take no trouble about me—it would 
be useless ; my resolution is fixed. I will 
write after some time.’ This will be sent 
to the Chef de Gare, and delivered to Mr. 
Townley Gore so soon as he reaches Calais, 
and before Moore has begun to look for 

ou.” 

“My best friend!” said Helen. “ Ah, 
how little they will dream who that means! 
When you can let me tell Jane all about it, 
I know she will not mind one bit their 
thinking it was she who helped me.” 

“Of course not. And you may be able 
to tell her sooner than we think. And 
now, dearest, our parting for a little while 
is very near. The people at our home 
think you are to arrive from England, 
and have left me there; so that I must 
not go with you even for the dear delight 
of seeing you installed. You will find 
everything ready, and I shall be with you 
in a week. You will not fret or be too 
lonely for that time ?” 

“T shall have you to think of, and the 
hours to count.” 

The carriage stopped. Frank held her 
for a moment in his arms, the next he had 
stepped out, and she left him, with a 
sudden keen remembrance of that first day 
when he had put her into a carriage at the 
Louvre, and had looked after her as she 
was driven away. 

Madame Lisle was civilly received at 
the house at Neuilly by the concierge and 
his wife. The latter conducted her to 
her apartment, where all the preparations 
for her comfort, commanded with so much 
care by monsieur, were made, and where 
madame’s femme de chambre was at that 
moment lighting up the rooms. The wife 
of the concierge rang the bell at the door, 
and looking over the staircase to ascertain 
whether her husband was following with 
madame’s travelling-bag, and calling to 
him to make haste, did not witness the 


de chambre. It was of a peculiar kind ; 
for madame, at sight of the handsome 
dark-eyed girl who presented herself in a 
respectful attitude and very neat attire, 
turned deadly pale, and Delphine ex- 
claimed : 

“Mon Dieu! mademoiselle !” 





A LITTLE WOOL. 


In Dresden—or at any rate in Dresden 
China—shepherdesses wear beautiful roses 
to festoon their crocus-coloured raiment ; 
shepherdesses’ feet have dainty and rose- 
trimmed shoeing; and gentle Corydons 
pipe pretty pastorals on flower-banks to 
please these China Phillises, being every 
bit as resplendent in their bounty of 
rose-bedeckment, and every bit as well 
equipped for duty with be-ribboned crooks 
and hatlets, with costly point d’Alencon, 
frilled up at knee and knuckle and neck- 
cloth, into tasty ruffles. 

Ay, but such matters are cut in another 
fashion in England. Shepherdesses here 
— if there ever were any beyond Bo-peep— 
and shepherds here, have had to carry on 
their flock-tending under much more 
rigorous conditions. It was impossible that 
there should be trifling with wool in Eng- 
land; fog-crowned, with sea-fret driven in 
upon it, day and night, at every side; with 
marshes and washes, and meres and rivers, 
to ooze up mists and moisture through all 
its flats and valleys; with crags and tower- 
ing hill-tops to slit the floating clouds and 
send them down into sudden showers. On 
the contrary, England has always found 
wool a stern necessity. 

Earnestly and intently, therefore, English 
people have had to look after wool. They 
have had to wear wool always; they have 
had to be shod, and clad, and capped, with 
all the strength and warmth and heavy 
utility their whole means would afford ; 
they have found that out of all this 
earnestness and intentness, wool brought 
wealth. For wool, it was seen, could be 
improved by breed, by soil, by feeding. 
Wool, consequently, was improved ; wool 
became so noted that it was plentifully ex- 
ported, and English kings thought it ex- 
pedient to take to themselves a great 
portion of the profit from wool, compassing 
it by one method, and compassing it by 
another method, ceaselessly submitting 
wool to interference and to wise and 
unwise legislation. 

A few sentences will run these regula- 





meeting between madame and her femme 





tions, or acts and counter-acts, through ; 
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sufficient -to show, sketchily, the order in 
which they came. 

There were the Romans. They, as new 
arrivals here, speedily were impressed by 
the glory of Anglian fleeces. At home, on 
their own Italian hills, they had only been 
familiar with wild flocks of the Ovis 
aries, a breed of sheep still to be found on 
the rarely-trodden parts of Sardinia, Cor- 
sica, Barbary, Asia Minor, Greece. It was 
a breed whose fleece is short and coarse, 
nearer to hair than wool; and the Romans, 
clever as they always were, organised the 
mode in which Anglian fleeces should be 
shorn, should be gathered together within 
their new-built Winchester (under its Latin 
name); and there the Romans had the fine 
soft cushiony material combed and felted, 
teaching how it should be dyed and 
pressed into sightly cloth. In the same 
city, too (when the Romans had passed 
away, and the Normans were about, and 
a king’s brother was resident bishop in 
charge of a growing cathedral there), wool 
was taken in hand by Henry the First. He 
invited a community of Flemings to come; 
men who could shear, and dress, and card, 
and wind, and weave, and full. They had 
been driven out of their own country by an 
encroachment of the sea; they had been 
driven out of Carlisle, where they tried to 
settle under William the Conqueror, by the 
inhabitants’ suspicions and sharp refusal to 
give them any peace; and coming south 
to Pembroke (where their descendants and 
customs are traceable to this day) they sent 
a few representatives to the royal city 
when the king suggested it, thus enabling 
Winchester to retain its place as a wool- 
mart, the centre for fleeces, and wool-packs, 
and cloth-bales ; for pedlars and chapmen, 
and panniered-mules. 

This much having been done, the wool- 
trade began to get about it its complica- 
tions. Henry the Second ordered, impera- 
tively, that if any weaver mixed Spanish 
wool with English wool, the cloth so woven 
should be seized and instantly burnt. 
Nearly a century after, under Henry the 
Third, wool-weaving having reached to 
Leicester, blankets were woven there and 
other coarse woollen fabrics; and these, 
with the wool unwoven, and the hides, and 
the hides of cattle, were carried by the 
Leicester men to fairs at Stamford, 
Boston, and similar places, where rows of 
booths were full of them, and sales were 
brisk, or dull, in the usual manner. In 
1276, English wool being sent out to Flan- 
ders to be woven there (weavers on English 





soil, even with the help of the Flemings, 
being too few or too unhandy), and the 
price of such wool being eighteenpence for 
fourteen pounds, Edward the First made 
the merchants pay him half-a-mark on each 
sackful that went away; and in twenty-one 
years’ time, in 1297, he raised this duty to 
forty shillings, more than a third of the 
wool’s value; he refused to allow more than 
a certain number of sacks to go; and he 
seized all the rest to be sold for his own 
profit, wholly. Half a century after this, 
Edward the Third reigning, the number of 
sacks that went away is recorded at over 
thirty thousand; and, Edward’s wife being 
Philippa, of Hainhault, her compatriots, 
the Flemish, once more were encouraged to 
come and weave, with the thought that to 
send wool away was ruinous, that England 
would prosper better if all English wool 
were used on English soil. One of the 
Flemings who came was John Kemp. He 
reached Kendal in 1331, beginning there 
the manufacture of “Kendal Green ;” 
another Fleming was Hancksius, of 
Brabant, getting to York in 1336 ; and it 
is remarkable that the terms “ Kemps” and 
“ Hanks ” still belong to wool manufacture, 
though, whether traceable to these settlers 
or not, it is not the opportunity now to 
stay and enquire. Under these emigrants 
and their co-emigrants, fustians were woven 
at Norwich; baize at Sudbury ; serges at 
Taunton and Colchester; broadcloths in 
Kent ; kersies in Devon ; frieze in Wales ; 
and other species of cloths at Halifax, 
Sussex, Berkshire, Hampshire, Worcester. 
The manufacture was bound to be some- 
what spreading for a time; for the king, 
in 1377, enacted that every subject of his 
should be obliged to wear cloth of Eng- 
lish weaving. He forbade the exportation 
of even an ell of it; yet he derived, the 
Parliament complained in 1349, sixty thou- 
sand pounds per annum from that tax just 
mentioned of forty shillings per sack of 
wool sent out of the country raw ; and he, 
having been granted twenty thousand sacks 
of wool, in 1341, for confirming anew the 
Magna-Charta and giving other privileges, 
deliberately defied Magna Charta, deli- 
berately withdrew the other privileges, 
because, he said, he had not taken the oath 
with his heart, and the only thing he did 
keep was firm possession of the wool. 
Edward the Fourth, in the next century, 
made a gift of wool and a new prohibition. 
His gift was of a group of the beautiful 
English Cotswold sheep to Spain ; he sent 
them, in 1465, to Henry of Castile and to 
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John of Arragon ; thus effecting, according 
to William Howel, later, that “which hath 
ever been accounted one of the greatest 
prejudices that ever happened to England.” 
His prohibition was not only that no 
woollen cloth should go out of the country, 
but that no woollen (or felt) hats and caps 
should go. Cappers, as the manufacturers 
of head-gear were called then, were a 
powerful body in this king’s reign ; so were 
there officers of importance and power 
called Wardens of worsted; and at one 
city, Norwich, the wool-trade was be- 
coming so much increased, that the number 
of these officers there rose from four 
to eight. Henry the Seventh, following 
after terrible years of murder and usurpa- 
tion, interfered with the price of cloth 
per yard. If the finest scarlet grained 
was sold for more than sixteen shillings, 
| he said, if the other colours were sold 
for more than eleven shillings, then forty 
shillings should be forfeited for every 
yard so sold, the forty shillings to be paid 
by the seller. Notwithstanding all these 
restrictions, fortunes were made out of 
wool; one of the fortunate dealers at this 
time being William of Wigston, at Lei- 
cester, who amassed so much wealth over 
his flocks and fleeces that he dedicated it, 
at the close of earthly cares and employ- 
ments, “to poor men and women his 
townspeople, as an evening sacrifice to the 
Most High.” Henry the Eighth succeeding, 
had representations made to him of the 
Welsh wool-folk. They did not make their 
freize true, he was told ; then to hide this 
cheat they had been used “to sell their 
cloth so craftily and hard-rolled together, 
that the buyer could not perceive this un- 
true making ;” and the king, by an Act, 
tried to set this right. The king found 
setting right, however, even on the un- 
matrimonial matter of wool, surrounded 
somewhat with difficulties. Four thousand 
cloth-workers of Suffolk conceived them- 
selves so ill-used by some of his provisions, 
| that they rose tumultuously ; and their in- 
surrection was only quelled by the expos- 
tulations and promises of the Duke of 
Norfolk. So, too, the cloth-buyers were 
rebellious. There were three halls in 
London registered for the sale of cloth— 
Leaden Hall, Welsh Hall, Blackwell Hall ; 
but the buyers would buy at neither, and 
(not inappropriately) Cardinal Wolsey was 
set to rebukethem. Thecardinal’s threat was 
that the king would become a cloth-dealer ; 
would open a fourth mart, at Whitehall; 
would himself sell to foreign merchants. 








“My lord,” answered one of the dele- 
gates, not cowed at all, “the king may 
buy them as well at Blackwell Hall, if it 
please him ; and the strangers will gladlier 
receive them there than at Westminster.” 

“You shall not order that matter,” 
cried Wolsey. ‘And I shall send into 
London to know what cloths you have on 
your hands; and, by that done, the king 
and his council shall appoint who shall buy 
the cloths, I warrant you.” 

But the insubordination passed—just 
as the king passed—and with a new king, 
came new legislation. If any person buys 
wool and does not spin it into yarn, or 
does not make it into some kind of 
manufacture, said young Edward the Sixth, 
such person shall forfeit double the value 
of the wool he buys ; and this law, which 
remained in force for seventy years, and was 
then repealed, was longed for back again, after 
the lapse of a second seventy years, because 
it “kept out Broggers of Wooll, who are 
the only forwarders of the Practice.” In 
the reign of this young Edward the Sixth, 
also for every wether sheep there was a 
tax of twopence yearly; for every ewe, 
threepence; for every twenty shillings’ 
worth of cloth, eightpence; and an effort 
was made in various towns to make the 
poor spin wool into yarn or weave it into 
cloth, “that so they might no longer be 
beggars and unemployed.” In Leicester, 
for instance, the municipal body agreed to 
cause ninety-six “ kerseys” to be made by 
the paupers (a “ kersey” meaning a piece 
of cloth eighteen yards long), thinking this 
compulsory-labour scheme of theirs quite 
gigantic, though it only made a provision 
for the manufacture of one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight yards. 
Passing on to the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, an Act passed then concerning wool 
was about as extreme as it could be. Let 
anyone send a live sheep out of the 
country, said the royal lady, and he shall 
have a year’s imprisonment, ‘“ without 
either Bail or Mainprize ;” further, at the 
end of a year’s imprisonment, he shall 
be “brought out in the market-place at 
the fullest time of the market, and there 
he shall have his left arm cut off, and nailed 
up in the sight of the people.” This was 
to fit into the aim of keeping the wool on 
English soil, so that it might be woven into 
cloth on English soil. Were all the wool 
sent out—the legislators saw, being unable 
to see farther—there would be no wool to 
weave ; and the queen, to help in another 
way to this conserving and amassment of 
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wool, granted a wool-market to Leicester, 
for the sale of wool, yarn, and worsted ; 
because, wrote the mayor of that town, in 
1599, “we have no cloth-making, or other 
exercises, to maintain our poor ”—except 
those one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-eight yards !—“ this doth mightily 
deject us, and greatly augment contrariety 
among us.” 

A writer possessing the same spirit, and 
whose ideas are preserved in the Harleian 
MSS., says: 

What hurt, what damage, doth ensue, 
And fall upon the poore, 


For want of wool and flax of late, 
Which monstrous hose devour. 


And though he thinks it is the size of 
hose that makes the want of wool, instead 
of the act of sending the wool out of the 
country, he has the same inability to see 
that where there is demand for an article 
there is prosperity for that article. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, too, a few years 
after his sovereign lady and patroness had 
passed her Mutilating Act, complained 
that eighty thousand undressed cloths 
went out of the country yearly at a loss to 
it, he computed, of four hundred thousand 
pounds ; whilst this four hundred thousand 
pounds was made into five hundred thou- 
sand pounds by the loss per year on kersies. 
If trade were not done on a certain method, 
in a certain channel, it seemed to these 
economists to be no trade. “ By means of 
our wooll and cloth going out rough, un- 
drest, and undyed,” wrote an anonymous 
contemporary, “there is an exceeding 
manufactorie in the Low Countries, which 
advanceth greatly the imployment of their 
people, and putteth down ours ; we dress- 
ing and dying cloths basely, they to that 
perfection that they will not fail colour, or 
be thread-bare, in seven years wearing.” 
The argument shows their line of thought 
clearly. 

Again, “Bayze are transported white 
into Amsterdam, and being there drest and 
dyed are shipped into Spaine, Portugal, 
and other kingdoms, where they are scld in 
the name of Flemish Bayze, their own 
town-scale upon them ; so that we lose the 
very name of our homebred commodities, 
and other countries get the reputation and 
profit thereof in our place.” Breaking out 
after this, the writer cries, “‘ Lamentable it 
is that this land should be deprived of so 
many aforementioned millions, and that 
native commodities of cloth should be 
driven to so small advantage of reputation 
and profit to the people,” and to remedy 





this computed loss, James the First, in |} 
1614, came down with a strong prohibi- |/! 
tion. No cloths, he declared, should be 
sent away raw—ie. white, or undyed, |} 
and undressed; and he prohibited, in 
addition, the export of wool. 

At this date nine-tenths of the commerce 
of the nation was in wool. “ According to 
the judgment of the famous Coke,” said 
Richard Haines, “ nine parts in ten of our 
exported commodities doth come from the 
sheep’s back, and from hence alone is the 
spring of our riches.” ‘‘Our woollen manu- 
facture is the master-wheel of trade ;” ‘“‘our 
woollen manufacture is the commanding 
commodity of our nation,” wrote other 
men of that day, calling royal attention to 
it. And George Villiers, the favourite, 
presented a petition to his master, in 
1617, begging for (and obtaining) further 
privileges in wool; whilst in 1622 the king | 
instituted the Board of Trade, chiefly for 
the purpose of regulating the sales of 
wool; also fining everybody five pounds 
who made broadcloth of “Pinions and 
Noyles, or any other worse commodity than 
Fleece Wool.” It was a period of English 
history when wool, in the form of cloth and 
in spite of those enterprising Flemings and 
their deft manipulation of it, again be- 
came comfortably profitable. Dealers in 
it were able to conform to “the fashion 
of coach-keeping;” for “up starts the 
cloth factor with his equipage and 
splendour not inferior to the rest ;” he is 
as willing as everybody is to “starve the 
kitchen to have the parlour set out with 
East India silks and muslings like flower- 
pots ;” and, in the sum total, all those effec- 
tive luxuries, the pamphleteer said, made 
those Jacobean days “like the reign of 
Sardanapalus.” “The same wool,” Sir 
Matthew Hale says, with a not too-wide 
grasp of the subject, “one man felts into 
a hat, another weaves into cloth, and 
another into kersey or serge;” but the 
same wool, so near to this date as the civil 
war, in 1645, was applied to a use that 
never entered into this well-known judge’s 
calculation. There was a rampart raised 
by the Puritans in that part of Leicester |} 
called then the Newarke; and the Puritans, 
raising this rampart to keep the Royal 
Army out, faced it thickly with wool-packs 
that it might do better service. The wool- 
packs proved ineffectual; for the Royalists 
entered the city, albeit they only held it for 
fourteen days, till Fairfax won it back ; 
still, the point of the story remains. Con- 
necting wool, too, as the story does with 
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Charles the First, it is a good introduction 
to Charles the Second, who was quickly 
prevailed on to declare that the exportation 
of wool either by principals, aiders, or 
assistants, was felony. ‘We have ad- 
vantages peculiar to ourselves,” it was 
said, “as Fuller’s earth, as encouraging 
waters for dyeing, as quick rivers for 
milling and rowing our cloth; abroad they 
cannot make cloths without a mixture of 
our wool, as our clothiers have affirmed 
before a committee of the last Long Parlia- 
| ment; our wool is the kindest in the world 
| to be converted without mixture of any 
other; our English wool may be improved 
to the thickest felt, which will secure from 
the most violent storms of wet, and may 
| be likewise drawn to the thinnest crape, 
still carrying a merit with it. Not above 
forty years past we were served from 
Holland with most of our fine cloth for 
our nobility and gentry, and the great 
complaint of those days was that our cloth 
was not fully manufactured in England ; 
bnt now we have quite vanquished the 
Dutch in their last effort upon us with 
their thin blacks, and we are not to be 
equalled in the real merit of our cloth in 
lustre of colour, in variety of fancy; the 
returns of our woollen draperies that are 
now exported do amount to more than 
ten millions per annum ;” therefore turn 
the two hundred thousand beggars and 
idle chargeable people in the nation into 
two hundred thousand ingenious cloth- 
workers, and in order that there may be 
enough wool for these workers to work, 
open certain specified English ports, and 
let Irish wool come in untaxed. There 
was obliged to be so much as this said, for 
the King or the Parliament, or both, proved 
very hard to be moved. To help to get them 
on to movement, Sir William Petty re- 
ported,in 1672, that he estimated there were 
four million sheep in Ireland, with fleeces 
averaging perhaps two pounds each. The 
Honourable House, however, could not take 
cognisance of either part of the proposition 
for the moment. Their first duty, they 
said, was to establish and secure religion; 
and legislation on wool was deferred.* Still, 
in course of time, Irish sheep did get at- 
tention, there did come the utilisation of 
pauper labour; but in the course of time 
also there came the quiet running out of 
that seventeenth century, the quiet in- 
coming of the next ; and with it came the 





* 1673. July 30. To Council, where the business 
of transporting wool was brought before us.— 
Evelyn's Diary, p. 340. 











rise of other circumstances, and the need 
that each should have its individual 
grasping. 

Might Irish yarn—Irish wool manu- 
factured up to that stage—be allowed to 
come into just two English ports free? 
was a question put to George the Second, 
in 1752. The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
cloth manufacturers were the petitioners, 
they electing for Lancaster, as a port, on 
the west coast,-for Yarmouth on the east ; 
and their prayer was granted. The follow- 
ing year also ery the admission of Irish 
yarn, untaxed, at those two ports, not 
having been found subversive of national 
interests, but, on the contrary, beneficial 
to them, Irish yarn was allowed to come 
in from all sides. Then came the idea of 
trying to make wool a better source of 
profit to the Scotch. It was in 1791, under 
George the Third, Sir John Sinclair being 
the energetic thinker, and the equally ener- 
getic spirit to carry the thinking out. He 
founded a Society for the Improvement of 
British Wool ; in one year he accumulated 
eight hundred sheep from different countries, 
of different breeds ; out of these, the kinds 
most appropriate were selected ; and when 
it is said that the present highly-esteemed 
Shetland wool is entirely the outcome of 
this, with its vast trade, with its beautiful 
uses, it will be seen what a benefaction 
it was, and what a gigantic stride it 
made. 

At this period, however, the whole of 
trade, the whole of manufacture, was on 
the eve of that total upheaval, of that 
entire change which arose with the de- 
velopment of steam ; political economy had 
sudden new lights shot into it; lights of 
such penetrating power that they seemed 
to create political economists able to see by 
them ; and wool, in common with all other | 
materials, had to pick up existence under 
perfectly changed conditions, and the old 
struggles it endured are, at this point, 
closed. 

What was thought of steam-power, 
though, by men who were not ingenious 
cloth-workers, not cappers, not wool- 
staplers, not sheep-owners, not wardens of 
worsted ; but simply literary souls, looking 
on aghast when steam-power was wresting 
itself free from its shackles, and curling 
and coiling up into its giant-shape ? 

It will be enough to quote what was said 
by one of them, John Wilkes; the grave, 
the painstaking, the learned encyclopzdist. 
A short while since, he mourns, in 1829, 
the woollen and worsted weavers in York- 
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shire were nearly like the French; they 
were seated at their looms for a few 
months in the year, all the others they were 
ploughing, sowing, weeding, cutting, sheaf- 
ing, carrying—following their other happy 
pursuit of agriculture. But what a changed 
thing it is now! ‘The introduction of 
machinery,” are his own words, “may be 
regarded as one of the greatest evils that 
ever afflicted civilised soeiety, tending 
directly to degrade and enfeeble the human 
race, and to reader man a wretched machine, 
a prisoner from the cradle to the work- 
house or the grave, devoid of moral feeling 
and physical energy.” 

Is it not a picture of sable shadows 1— 
tints that are of the very saddest ? 

Let us take a contrast : 

In Leicester, a centre now, after all these 
vicissitudes, for wool, in almost every phase 
of its preparation, of its subsequent manufac- 
ture—there is, among others, a certain im- 
mense and prosperous wool-factory. It is a 
factory that is a small town, seemingly. It 
appears to consist of a network of short 
streets. It appears to consist of line upon 
line of short red-brick houses ; of a succes- 
sion of yawning gates, giving glimpses of 
waggons, casks, crates, more short streets 
of red-brick ; of a succession of tight-closed 
gates, giving suggestions of privacy and 
exclusiveness ; of earnest appropriation to 
a “ branch,” a “department,” into which 
it would be serious breach of decorum to 
try to penetrate ; and this wool-factory is 
clean, is neat, is bright, is polished, is as 
tidy as if it had never been trodden on, as 
free from noise and traffic as if it were 
seen at early dawn. When entered, these 
aspects change, of course. Part of the 
network of streets is found to be counting- 
houses ; part to be stables, with drays and 
waggons and horses, and the homes of those 
who attend te them. Some of the build- 
ings rise and rise, floor upon floor, and 
floor again ; some creep out, flat and flat, 
ridged roof and ridged roof, covering in 
rood upon rood of ground, arranged to 
give surveillance at a glance. Much of the 
yardway that intersects this, carries vats 
and trolleys, and wool-bales ; shows storing- 
places below the level, carefully railed 
away, for fear of unsuspecting feet ; shows 
at some wider-elbowed space, the over- 
topping height of some of the huge build- 
ings. Other sections of the yardway lead 
to where there are more buildings; more 
streets ; more vats and wool-bales; more 
storage and carriage ; more neatness and pre- 
cision, comprehensiveness and suitability. 


enters it, and it has to do that much of 





Within, there is work. Passing through 
one door, there is washing the wool. Wool 
is “yolky,” ie. full of grease, when first 
shorn ; it is full of other matter of which 
there must be riddance ; and heated water 
rushes into vast troughs, and the wool is 
sent through the water, and sent, and sent, 
being “fed” under rollers constantly by 
nimble little hands; and it comes whiter 
for all this water journey it is taken; and 
whiter still ; it comes to be a rivulet almost 
of snowy fleece, as the wheels turn, and it 
is perpetually propelled. Passing through 
another door, there is a second washing of 
the wool; the washing it gets when it is 
in skeins ; when a hundred processes have 
been administered to it between whiles, 
and it is to have a final cleansing to make 
it ready for the dye. For this, there are 
the vast troughs, or the rivulets, of heated 
water again; ranged (as before) round 
three sides of an immense shed ; and there 
are huge discs turning round, here and 
there, on these rushing waters, with holes 
pierced regularly in them, into which boys 
hitch a wool-skein dexterously the moment 
such hitching is seen to be necessary, 
because a hole comes uppermost that is 
without. Proceeding, there are the drying- 
sheds. These are ceilinged with pendant 
wool-skeins, and heated toa temperature that 
dries quicker, and more evenly and uni- 
formly, than drying in the air. There is 
the furnace-house ; the place, half-smithy, 
half coal-store, where two men keep alive 
the fires that turn the engines, that set in 
motion every wheel in every room, on 
every floor, of every building, throughout 
the monster erections. There are the 
carding-rooms ; where the women wear 
neatly-banded linen smock-frocks over 
their dresses, to save them from being 
covered with the wool; and where these 
smocks are made, by regulation, with the 
shortest of short sleeves, leaving the 
women’s arms bared far above the elbow, 
for fear that frills or cuffs, or some frayed 
endings, should get entangled with the 
metal, and lead to maiming. There are 
the dyeing-houses. These are sheds as 
large as the other sheds, or larger ; where 
men, mysterious-looking through mysterious 
steam, stir up immense caldrons of blue 
dye, of black dye, of red dye, of other 
dyes; the blue, being indigo, showing green 
(as is known), whilst it hisses and seethes, 
and only turning blue when the oxygen 


toning down. There are the winding- 
rooms, wide, long, and well-lighted, alive 
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with that intricate miracle of a myriad of tiny 
reels, whirring on their incessant waltzing, 
to the clatter they themselves make, and 
only under the deft touch, occasionally, 
of watchful girls. There are the sorting- 
floors, being the topmost range, since there 
is no jar in sorting, and not much weight 
in the quantity of wool sorted at a time; 
where men take the fleece, just as it comes, 
after shipment, and they have half-a-score 
of baskets by them, one for each quality of 
wool, -knowing each quality by the feel, 
and putting it exactly with its kind. There 
are the mixing-rooms, where two or more 
colours of wool are skilfully twisted to- 
gether to make “heather,” or “ Oxford 
grey,” or “speckled,” or “chameleon,” or 
whatever other may be the admired or the 
indispensable shade. There are the store- 
rooms, dark from the masses of wool-skeins 
stored up in them; where the racks, to 
keep each colour separate, fit in from floor 
to ceiling. There is the splendid engine- 
deck ; the huge engine, a brilliant laby- 
rinth of smoothly-moving wheels and 
cylinders, not a speck to mar the bright 
polish of any one of them, not a speck, 
even, on the glittering rail that fences it 
all in, keeping its insinuating sleekness 
from the chance of luring lookers-on, un- 
warily, to a crushing death. There is the 
wonder and the glory of coming, in the 
midst of this, on a vast, sunlit, open, 
breezy, and waving lake. It is an arti- 
ficial collection of water; it is a cistern, 
to give it its working-name, but it is 
filled} there with gleaming goldfish, which 
the men feed, which the men angle for, 
which the men cook and eat ; it is as clear 
as a forest pool, with the fish to be seen 
darting along its bottom vividly, in glisten- 
ing shoals; with a deep channel running 
round it, into which the boiling water 
pours, that it may be cooled by the air and 
by its ordered running, before it falls and 
splashes into the rest. When it has been 
seen, there had to be descent by another 
wonder—a lift. This lift goes through 
floor and floor, through floor and floor still. 
As it glides down, slowly and slowly, it 
gives total oversight and insight, of hun- 
dreds of busy “hands;” of men, women, 
boys, girls, swarming little “ half-timers,” 
hard at work. It shows clusters in corners 
of small sample bags of wool; it shows 
little tramways across the floors, for the 
better passage of the laden trucks; it 
shows tin-cans of wool, just spun, in those 
coils of fleecy whiteness that are marvels of 
precision, and more of a marvel, because 
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the precision cannot be, by a hair’s-breadth, 
annulled. It shows buckets full of emptied 
wool-reels, ready to take the place of wool- 
reels rolled off, full. It shows how ma- 
chinery-work makes its own beauty of form, 
of arrangement, of appliance, of method; 
giving good promise—to those who keep 
open their eyes-—of a vast field yet at hand, 
that the intelligent may explore. 

Besides what has been thus hastily noted, 
too, there is closer testimony, in snatches 
of thoughtful care for “hands.” One of 
these is in a cooking-place for the girls and 
women. It isa bright range, with a brightly- 
burning fire, with long and wide ovens, 
at the service of all; there are piles of 
basins, with palatable dinners already pre- 
pared in them, that may be baked, that 


may be fried, as the owners wish; that are: 
standing away, now, till the attendant, 


judges it time to bring them near. There 
is an apartment where the women can hang 
their shawls ; where they can brush and wash 
and smarten, with looking-glasses to tell 
them whether the smartening comes up to 
approval. There is a sitting-room, with 
pictures, with newspapers, with fires, and 
chairs and tables ; to give these women a 
nice place in which they can eat their 
dinners, in which they can have a pleasant 
rest and read, till their working-hour again 
begins. Altogether, there comes the feeling 
that wool has wrested itself free from 
thraldom, in some bright way; that it is 
excellent for trammels in trade to be re- 
moved, seeing here so brave an exponent 
of what trade can grow to, when the genius 
of individual man has no thwarting, but 
can go on as far as it has the will. Alto- 
o too, it is seen that the shudder 
ohn Wilkes, the encyclopedist, gave at 
machinery, was not a sensible shudder ; 
and it makes a reflection after this 
fashion: Is it wise, when gigantic novelties 
are presented, to be overwarm in con- 
demnation—or in eulogy either — before 
there is time to see whether condemnation 
—or eulogy either—is rightly due? And 
this is a reflection it will be well to bear in 
mind—even when only wool-gathering. 





“SHULE AGRA.” 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I, 

UNDOUBTEDLY I was in a singular frame 
of mind that night. 

Anyone to whom I had confided the 
emotion which to me was so inexplicable 
would have found sufficient reason for it 
in the fact that I was to leave England 
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the next day for the East; that I was 
bidding farewell to old times, old friends, 
old associations. 

But I, myself, was perfectly conscious 
that this haunting sense of foreboding was 
in no way connected with the restless 
melancholy and regret of approaching 
departure. 

It was as though a persistent prophetic 
voice kept repeating that this night I stood 
on the brink of an event which, for good or 
ill, would influence my whole life. 

The evening was dull and oppressive ; 
there was little air in the garden as Thorne 
and I lit our cigars, and paced up and 
down meditatively. 

He was my oldest and dearest friend ; 
but he had now been married two years, 
and, as a matter of course, I had seen less 
of him. No woman will consent to share 
her husband’s heart with his friend. Mrs. 
Thorne was no exception to this rule, and, 
though she and I were apparently on very 
good terms, we were both conscious that 
ours was merely a surface amiability 

On this, my last evening, she had gene- 
rously left us alone for an hour. 

We strolled up and down, listening 
absently to the sounds that are familiar 
to all suburban gardens: the sharp tapping 
of croquet-mallets, the pleasant murmur of 
cheerful voices, the monotonous clanging 
of a church-bell close by. 

Every trivial circumstance connected with 
that evening is impressed with such strange 
clearness on my memory, that I can recall 
at this moment the very spot where we 
were standing, the very words that Thorne 
was speaking when we both stopped by 
one impulse to listen to one of the divinest 
voices that ever came from a woman’s lips. 

She was singing somewhere so near that 
we could follow the most delicate and 
subtle shades of expression. All the ten- 
derness, and passion, and grief which that 
wonderful song of Rossi's “ Ah rendimi 
quel core” reveals, were_so grasped by 
intuition, or acquired by the most perfect 
art, that it seemed to me the actual cry of 
a heart maddened by suppressed jealous 
passion, beseeching, threatening, pleading. 

I felt, as I listened, as if a new life had 
entered into mine; as if I had suddenly 
been lifted into a new world of passionate 
impulse ; as if the soul, being poured forth 
in this exquisite voice, were uttering the 
griefs and aspirations of my soul. 

The song ceased, the spell was broken. 

I began to besiege Thorne with ques- 
tions. 





Had he ever heard her sing before ? Who 
was she? Did she live in this neighbour- 
hood? Did he know her? 

“‘ My dear fellow, I know no more than 
you do. I have certainly never heard her 
sing before. The people at Myrtle Villa 
are new arrivals. I don’t even know their 
name. I'll use every effort to find out, as 
you seem so much struck. I am sorry you 
can’t see her; I have not the least doubt 
that you would find her a most uninteresting 
professional—fair, fat, and forty. I can 
imagine the kind of person exactly. She 
has a husband who talks of nothing but 
his wife’s voice, and who does nothing but 
look after the £ s. d. She drinks port- 
wine by the tumbler, she has a large and 
increasing family, and not a trace of senti- 
ment or poetry in her whole composition.” 

“Say what you please, I am sure the 
woman who sang that song has a strong 
poetic feeling. I don’t believe she is fat ; 
I don’t believe she is fair. No fair woman 
ever had that richness of tone in her voice. 
Hark! she is singing again.” 

We stood under the boughs of a tree 
that concealed us from view, and listened 
to the full, rich, melancholy notes. But 
suddenly I experienced a startling revulsion 
of feeling, which roused me in a moment 
from the dreamy trance into which I had 
fallen. 

The refrain of the air the contralto was 
singing was taken up by a tenor of singular 
sweetness, and then the two voices blended 
together in the most exquisite union. 

Why had this jarred unhappy feeling 
taken the place of the delight which had 
thrilled me when the woman sang alone? 
Why should I feel this fierce, sudden 
jealousy leaping up within me, as those 
seductive tones mingled with hers ? 

The night had grown cold, we turned to 
go back to the house. But again that 
luscious voice enthralled me. I stood and 
drank in every note of that pathetic old 
Irish ballad, “ Shule agra.” 

I am not now the blooming maid 
That used to love the valley’s shade, 
My youth, my hopes are all decay’d 
And ev’ry friend is fled ! 

Shule, shule, shule agra, 
Peace, why hast thou sighed farewell, 


The lad of my heart from home is gone, 
Cathutheen, cathutheen slaune! 


In other climes he’s gone to find 
A lass more pleasing to his mind ; 
But ah! the one he’s left behind 
Will love him best of all! 
An hour later I had taken leave of the 
Thornes, and was on my way to the 
station. I was walking along, lost in 
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thought, when I was startled out of my 
reverie by the loud clanging of a gate a 
few yards in front of me. I looked up and 
saw that two people had just left the house, 
and were slowly sauntering along. 

To this day I do not know what made 
me feel so keen an interest in the move- 
ments of these two strangers. By a curious 
flight of fancy I identified the one —a slight 
girlish figure with a black-lace shawl thrown 
over her head, and drooping over her 
shoulders, as the owner of the voice which 
had so bewitched me. The same unwonted 
keenness of perception told me that the tall 
young fellow walking by her side was the 
tenor whose singing had so disturbed me. 

I followed as closely as I could without 
attracting their attention. 

That my intuition was not at fault was 
soon proved beyond a doubt, for presently 
the young man bent down to the girl, and 
in a manner half-laughing half-embarrassed, 
offered her his arm. 

I could see that she shrank back a 
moment, and I watched, with an interest 
that set every pulse in my body throbbing 
painfully, the remainder of the little scene. 
I saw the arm again offered, and this time 
shyly accepted ; I watched them thus walk 
slowly, silently on till they came to a large 
white house. 

I saw her timidly withdraw her hand 
from his arm as they entered the gates 
and passed up the long garden.’ - 

The hall-door was thrown open, a strong 
ray of light gave me a momentary view of 
the young man, but I was not sufficiently 
near to have more than a glimpse of finely 
cut features and a fair moustache. 

They both went in, and the door was 
closed. I remained standing in the dark- 
ness lost in thought, till the whistle of an 
engine at the station close by warned me 
I should lose my train. 

As we rushed through the night I fell 
into an uneasy slumber, but in the con- 
fused half-dreams that came to me, I was 
still haunted by that pathetic voice. 

Now I was hurrying along a dark road, 
while, growing fainter and farther in the 
distance, I could hear those pleading 
accents. Then I was in a boat; there was 
still the same darkness ; I could hear the 
ripple of the water as we drifted along. 
A woman was sitting opposite to me; I 
could not see her face, it was veiled in the 
mantilla that enfolded her, but she was 
singing that wild old Irish song, “Shule 
agra,” and suddenly the darkness lifted up, 
and she was unveiling her face. 





I woke with a start; the train had 
stopped, the lights of the station were. 
glaring in my eyes. 

When a few more hours had passed, I 
was on my way to India. 


CHAPTER II, 

Two years had gone by. I was again in 
England. Many changes had taken place 
even in that short time. Friends had 
drifted away, married, died ; old sets had 
broken up, nothing was the same. 

I found that the Thornes had left their 
old house. They had sickened of the 
monotony and pettiness of suburban life, 
and had been wandering about in a rest- 
less Bohemian fashion for some months. 

I had visits to pay in Wales and in 
Ireland which monopolised so much of my 
leave, that when one day, quite by chance, 
I came upon my old friend, I had only a 
week of my time left. 

Three days of this he insisted I must 
spend with him and his wife at a house 
they had taken up the river. 

Mrs. Thorne had a girl staying with her, 
he added. We would row them to Cookham, 
dine at the little inn on the river bank, and 
come back with the stream in the evening. 

I accepted this pleasant invitation as 
heartily as it was given, met Thorne at the 
appointed time, and travelled with him to 
Maidenhead. 

A walk from the station along the pretty 
country road brought us to the river, and 
presently Thorne pointed out with some 
pride his new dwelling-place. 

Anything more charming it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

A wide garden literally ablaze with 
roses, stretched down to the broad river. 
The quaint little cottage itself was em- 
bowered in roses. They clustered in 
glorious profusion over the verandah where 
two ladies, lounging in low chairs, formed 
a graceful little picture. One of them, 
Mrs. Thorne, came forward and greeted me 
with unusual warmth of manner. But I 
fear I failed to appreciate the pleasant 
little social falsehoods she uttered so grace- 
fully. I felt irresistibly attracted towards 
the tall slight girl standing silently beside 
her. Where had I seen her before ? 

A whirl of bewildered conjecture and 
vague surmise perplexed and confused me. 
Another emotion, less easily defined, sent a 
strange thrill through me, as Mrs. Thorne 
pronounced the conventional formula of 
introduction, and “Miss Lucy Cullen” 
raised her dark pathetic eyes to mine. 
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If every line of her lithe figure seemed 
familiar to me, and if the tone of her rich 
low voice affected me like the notes of a 
long-unheard but beloved melody, she her- 
self, it was evident, was troubled by no 
disturbing reminiscences. Her manner 
was as self-possessed and graceful as mine 
was embarrassed and awkward. 

During lunch I found myself studying 
her face with a scrutiny that had in it 
more of speculation than of curiosity. The 
eyes were singularly beautiful, dark, 
dreamy, and wistful; the eyelids full and 
heavy, and fringed by lashes exceptionally 
thick and long. Her dark-brown hair 
grew low on her forehead, and had that 
natural wave which no art can imitate. 
The contour of her chin and the full curve 
of her lips would, I suppose, have revealed 
to a physiognomist an impressionable 
sensitive temperament, in which emotion 
would be too easily excited, and the 
resolves of to-day fade and be forgotten in 
the fresh interests of to-morrow. 

But it was this very sensitiveness, this 
constant change of expression, which gave 
to her face so much of its poetical charm, so 
much of itsindiyiduality. No, I could never 
have seen her before, because wherever we 
had met I should have been—as I was 
from the first moment that she raised her 
eyes to mine—madly in love with her. 

The first question Thorne put to me 
when we were alone was : 

“Well, Blaythwaite, and what do you 
think of Miss Cullen ?” 

Naturally I shrank from revealing to my 
friend’s keen eyes the real state of affairs. 
I turned the subject as quickly as I could 
by telling him of my impression that I had 
met her before. 

“ It is just possible,” he replied. “I did 
not tell you, did I, that she has lately come 
out 3” > 

“You surprise me! 
surely }” 

“No: asasinger. She has a remarkably 
beautiful voice. You must hear her before 
you go. Her father died about a year ago 
under very sad circumstances, leaving her 
almost entirely unprovided for, and quite 
alone in the world. Signor Silvestri, who 
had taught her as an amateur, offered to 
continue giving her lessons, and is doing 
all he can to bring her forward. She ought 
to take a good place if her health keeps 
good, but she is terribly sensitive; her 
nerves are too highly strung ; the shock of 
her father’s death shattered them. I doubt 
very much whether she will be able to 


Not as an actress, 





support the strain of frequent public 
appearances. Then, too, she feels so in- 
tensely what she sings that the reaction 
afterwards exhausts her.” 

“ Has she succeeded so far ?” 

“Oh yes; unquestionably. The public 
took to her at once; she had a splendid 
success. But even that did not help her 
the next time she sang; and I am sure, 
though she will not own it, that every fresh 
appearance is an ordeal to her. My wife 
and she have struck up a friendship—we 
were staying at the same hotel when the 
father shot himself, and Margaret, of course 
did all she could for the poor girl—and 
now she often comes to stay with us.” 

I do not think I noticed any of the 
lovely river scenery as we rowed towards 
Cookham. I have a vague recollection of 
passing the exquisite Cliveden Woods, of 
hearing the chimes ring out as we went by. 
But my mind just then was-incapable of 
receiving any impressions from without ; it 
was too much absorbed by thoughts of 
Miss Cullen. 

I could not imagine a girl so young, so 
gentle and impressionable, battling suc- 
cessfully in the dangerous arena of public 
life. I had been behind the scenes suffi- 
ciently to know something of the anxieties, 
the heartaches, the disappointments, which 
each who chooses the vocation of a public 
singer must be prepared to endure in a 
greater or less degree. 

How would this fragile girl, who seemed 
intended by nature for a life of quiet 
domestic happiness, and to need the shelter 
of a strong protecting arm from the rough 
realities of life, bear up against them 
alone ? 

And yet I might, after all, be forming a 
false estimate of her character. Beneath 
this apparent helplessness, this appealing 
manner, there might exist an unsuspected 
strength of will. The great grief which 
had fallen on her might have paralysed her 
energies for the time only, for although I 
could read in her young face that unmis- 
takable expression which a great shock 
leaves, there was also, strangely enough, a 
look of calmness, even of content, as if some 
deep-seated joy gave hope and harmony to 
her life. 

She spoke very little during the day, but 
her silence, instead of rendering her less 
attractive to me, only invested her with a 
more poetical charm. 

When we reached Cookham we walked 
through the old-fashioned garden to the 
little inn. A table was prepared for us in 
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the dining-room near an open window 
which overlooked the river. 

The large dining-table in the centre of 
the room was arranged for a party of 
fourteen, and these fourteen travellers, the 
landlady informed us, were causing her 
some anxiety. They had ordered a cold 
lunch to be ready for them at two o’clock ; 
it was now six, and they had not arrived. 
She would give them a quarter of an hour, 
and then she would not keep the table a 
minute longer. Happily for them they 
did arrive before the expiration of the 
appointed time. 

They had been delayed by a chapter of 
accidents. They had missed the train 
from Waterloo, they had broken their 
towing-rope, the horse was unused to his 
work and had refused to move, and 
eventually the young men had been com- 
pelled to share the labour of towing the 
boat from Windsor. They had been hours 
with nothing to eat, and now attacked the 
lamb and cold beef with voracity. 

The fun that went on at the table 
amused us in spite of ourselves, Mrs. 
Thorne did her best to keep up a conversa- 
tion and assume an air of dignity, and for 
some time we seconded her. But at last 
we all gave in. The wit of the party was 
a genius in his way ; the most unbending 
hauteur would not have been proof against 
his spontaneous sallies, and being unnoticed 
we laughed to our hearts’ content. 

A sudden lull in the conversation restored 
us to gravity. The wit had left the room 
fora moment. The other young men, who 
had hitherto only acted the part of a 
laughing chorus, and who were probably 
resenting that one person should hold the 
monopoly of the talk, made the most of 
the chance his absence gave. The chat 
became general. 

We could very distinctly hear a dialogue 
that was being carried on quite close to 
us. The speakers were a pretty, senti- 
mental-looking girl and a conceited young 
fellow, who evidently thought he had 
honoured the party sufficiently by attend- 
ing it, and that no effort to make himself 
agreeable was expected of him. 

“T have not been to this place for two 
years,” the young lady remarked, after one 
or two futile attempts to hit upon a con- 
genial topic; ‘not since that delightful 
day when we had that water-party with 
the Browns, and the Burtons, and Geoffrey 
Fraser.” 

I happened to be looking at Miss Cullen 
as these words were spoken, and saw a 





sudden great flush of colour come over her 
face. 

It died out and left her very pale. 

I watched her with keen interest, while 
at the same time I listened attentively to 
the conversation that went on. 

“ Ah, were you there then that day?” 
was the uncomplimentary rejoinder. “Oh 
yes, of course you were ; I remember,” 

“What an exquisite voice Mr. Fraser 
had,” the young lady continued. 

“ Yes ; he used to sing rather decently.” 

**Do you remember how deliciously he 
sang as we rowed home in the moonlight? 
I always associate Balfe’s serenade, ‘Good 
night, beloved,’ with him and with that 
evening.” 

“ Ah, I’m afraid it did not make much 
impression on me; I’m not musical, you 
know. He wasn’t a bad sort of fellow, 
though : rather good-looking too.” 

“Oh, wonderfully handsome, and so 
charming in every way.” 

“ So all the girls thought, I know. Did 
you hear he was married ?” 

“Married! No!—to whom? It must be 
quite lately ” 

“Yes; quite lately. Capital thing for 
him. Sheis, or rather was, a Mrs. Benson; 
a widow with eighty thousand pounds. 
Older than he is of course. They went 
out together. I had a letter by last mail 
from Brown, who was his best man.” 

“Lucy! Lucy! you are ill! Iam sure 
you are ill!” Mrs. Thorne exclaimed 
suddenly. 

Miss Cullen, who had turned as white as 
death, gasped out a few inarticulate sounds 
and half rose to her feet. 

I sprang up just in time to catch her, as 
she fell forward into my arms. 

I bore her into the air. It was long 
before she showed signs of reviving, but at 
last the heavy eyelids lifted up and her 
eyes, at first bewildered, gathered con- 
sciousness and intelligence, an expression 
of unutterable misery gathering in them as 
recollection returned. 

Mrs. Thorne presently led her into the 
house, and after a time returned to us with 
the news that she was better. She was 
lying down; she had begged to be left 
alone for a little; she would soon be herself 
again. 

“Thorne was much distressed by this 
little scene, and expressed his conviction 
that a professional career would kill her. 

“No doubt,” he said, “‘this attack was 
produced by the over-excitement of the 
past weeks. She will never be able to stand 
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it ; and yet, if she gives it up, what is she 
todo? Fancy a girl like that turned into 
a teaching-machine, going through the 
hideous monotony of a governess’s life !” 

I could not fancy it. But then I did 
not take Thorne’s view with regard to the 
cause of this sudden fainting fit. 

When she rejoined us, an hour later, 
she was still very pale, but the forced 
gaiety of manner, which did not impose 
upon me, the Thornes accepted as genuine. 

It gave a strange sense of power and 
pity to feel that I, unknown to herself, 
had fathomed the secret she guarded so 
jealously. For that which to another mind 
would have appeared merely as a vague 
suspicion, the invention of a too active 
fancy, I accepted as a fact. True, the con- 
firmation was needed ; that I was awaiting ; 
but I felt, I knew that it would come. 

As we neared the Cliveden Woods the 
evening was closing in. The darkness was 
deepened by the overhanging trees; the 
stars came glimmering out. We were all 
subdued by the romantic beauty of the 
scene; our talk ceased; we let the boat 
drift, and the lapping of the river alone 
broke the silence. Miss Cullen shivered 
and drew the thick folds of her black lace 
mantle more closely round her. We rowed 
on for a few yards, and then Thorne broke 
out with a request that she would give us 


‘just one song. 


** Not one of your grand Italian airs, but 
a ballad—something simple.” 

Mrs. Thorne told him he was selfish and 
inconsiderate to trouble Lucy to sing when 
she was not feeling well. 

Miss Cullen, however, declared that she 
was both able and willing to sing. 

“That is kind of you,” said Thorne 
gratefully. ‘“ Now may I choose my pet 
song—that sad little Irish ballad you sang 
to us last night? It has haunted me ever 
since.” 

“Oh ro, not that; I could not sing 
that to-night,” she exclaimed. “ At least 
—I mean—I don’t think it would sound 
well in the open air.” 

“‘T should have thought it was the very 
thing,” said Thorne regretfully. ‘“ But 
never mind ; anything you like.” 

“I will try to sing it, then, if you wish 
it,” she said after a little pause. ‘I must 
think over the words just for one moment.” 

The Thornes waited expectantly. I 
myself felt strung up to a tension of excite- 
ment almost unbearable. 

For the last quarter of an hour I had 
been conscious of a strange feeling that all 





this had happened before, that this was 
not the first time I had in this half-dark- 
ness passed this very spot, heard the same 
words spoken, waited for this very song. 
Suddenly, with a flash of revelation, the 
consciousness burst upon me that the dream 
which had so persistently haunted me two 
years ago was being realised to the smallest 
detail ! 

In my dream we had rowed past these 
dusky woods, where the gloom of evening 
was brooding. In my dream a woman, 
whose face I could never see, had sat oppo- 
site to me as Miss Cullen sat now. In my 
dream I had heard the words of that sad 
old song ringing out through the heavy 
stillness, And now it was her voice—the 
very voice which two years ago had 
exerted so strange a fascination over me, 
to which I listened. It was the old Irish 
ballad, “Shule agra,” which she was singing, 
and with a passion of regret which I, at 
least, knew was no feigned emotion, but 
a cry wrung by the torture of a breaking 
heart. 

And so the strange emotion I had felt 
on first seeing her, the vague impression 
that we had met before, were no longer 
mysteries. It was she whom I had watched 
with so keen an interest on that summer 
night two years ago. The young man on 
whose arm she had leant was this Geoffrey 
Fraser, the mention of whose name 
caused her such uncontrollable emotion, 
the mention of whose marriage was a blow 
that deprived her of sense and feeling. 

I was silent from sheer relief when the 
long wailing notes of the song ceased. 
Thank her I[ could not, but the Thornes 
made up for any apparent want of enthu- 
siasm on my part by the warmth of their 
praises. I do not believe she noticed either 
my reticence or their ecstasies. 

She hardly spoke as we rowed home- 
wards. When I helped her out of the boat, 
the hand that rested on mine burnt like 
fire. 

She ran quickly up the garden into the 
little drawing-room, where the lamps were 
giving a soft light. She threw off her hat 
and shawl, sat down to the piano, and in 
a restless, excited manner began to play 
snatches of Chopin’s mazurkas. 

Thorne—piqued, I suppose, at the indif- 
ference I had displayed to his protégée’s 
singing, and anxious to show that her capa- 
bilities soared above his favourite ballads, 
began turning over her music and begging 
her to sing. 

“ Blaythwaite has a soul above ballads. 
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Do let him hear the song you sang at 
St. James’s Hall. You know the one I 
mean. Let me find it. Ah, here it is.” 

I looked at the title. It was Rossi’s 
“Ah rendimi quel core.” On the first page, 
in a man’s handwriting, were the words: 
“Miss Lucy Cullen, from G. F., May, 
\87—.” So this was a gift from him! 

“T think it one of the most glorious 
songs ever written,” I said ; “ but can you 
bear to sing it to-night ?” 

Did she suspect a hidden meaning in my 
words? She looked at me with a sudden 
terror in her eyes, and every tinge of colour 
left her cheek and lips. 

It was now past ten o'clock. Mrs. 
Thorne was one of those terrible women 
who sacrifice everything at the shrine of 
punctuality, and at this moment the candle- 
sticks made their appearance, the servants 
went upstairs, the house was shut up for 
the night. Thorne, who I knew was long- 
ing for a quiet cigar, looked annoyed but 
hopeless, Miss Cullen intensely relieved. 
The longed-for yet dreaded moment of 
solitude was come at last. 

When I entered the breakfast-room next 
morning she was not there. Mrs, Thorne, 
coming in presently with a grave face, 
told us she feared Lucy was very ill. 
She must have taken a chill last night ; she 
was quite prostrate. It would be better to 
have a doctor at once. All that day she 
lay in a stupor, but the next day revived, 
and when I left in the evening was pro- 
nounced decidedly better. 

When Thorne and I shook hands at 
parting, the anxiety I betrayed to hear 
from him frequently seemed to cause him 
some surprise. As a rule, he had written 
about three times a year, and I had thought 
this a fair average. But now the case was 
altogether different. I felt I could not 
exist without hearing by some means how 
Miss Cullen was. 

I suppose I must have betrayed the state 
of my feelings in spite of myself, for his 
last words were : 

“ All right, old man. You shall have a 
letter by every mail, and I promise to send 
you the very latest news of Miss Cullen.” 

And so for the second time I journeyed 
towards the East. 

Before, by night and by day, my memory 
had been haunted by a voice, by an imper- 
fectly-seen figure, by an imperfectly-guessed 
history. Now, by night and by day, my 
thoughts dwelt with unchecked persistence 
on the strange realisation of my dream, on 
the chain of circumstances which had not 





only brought me into contact with the un- 
known singer, but which had revealed to 
me the story of her life. 

Why had this mysterious insight been 
given to me? Why had I, on two occasions, 
each time on the eve of departure for the 
East, been so strangely placed in her path ? 

That we should meet again I felt 
assured. Our paths in life were separating 
farther and farther each day, but yet I was 
convinced that destiny would reunite us, 
and this thought brought me calmness, 
courage, hope. 





BIRD’S-NESTING. 

It is far more of an art than many sup- 
pose—and one capable, through practice, of 
being all but perfected—the old schoolboy 
pastime of bird’s-nesting. And about the 
likeliest season of all, to my fancy, at which 
to begin a quest of the kind, is when cop- 
pice and thicket are already in full leaf, 
though still in their crispest vernal fresh- 
ness; when hedge-rows, fairly running 
over betimes with may-blossom, give shelter 
yet to stray tufts of the primrose amon 
the thickly-scattered cowslips and wild 
hyacinths : 

When daisies pied and violets blue ; 
And ladysmocks all silver white, 


And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 


Then, for a beginner, is the time of times, 
to my mind, at which to go bird’s-nesting. 
Have, at the outset, but the merest super- 
ficial knowledge of the ways and habits of 
these sprightly little creatures, and their 
haunts and their secret homes may be 
readily arrived at almost by a process of 
induction. You should know, of course, 
to begin with for example, that whereas 
some, such as the chaffinch, build up 
their delicate lairs in the forked branches 
of a tree or of a bush, others of homelier 
tastes, like the common house-sparrow, 
contrive to plaster up a coarser tenement 
for themselves under such lowly shelter as 
that afforded by the eaves of a thatched 
cottage ; and that some again, like the tit- 
mouse, affect the hollow of decaying timber, 
while others, like the rook, prefer the sum- 
mits of the loftiest boughs in a well-grown 
and well-frequented avenue. 

A skilled nest-hunter can discriminate 
with ease between the different species of 
the more familiar, at least, among the 
numerous orders and subdivisions of our 
English ornithology. Later on in the year 
he will detect even in what to a more care- 
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less observer might bear the semblance only 
of a withered bunch of leaves accidentally 
entangled in the pendulous creepers of a 
portico, the oval retreat woven for itself by 
the dainty little wren out of such chequered 
materials as wool, feathers, liverwort and 
stone-lichens. He will know that at the 
heart of a more than usually umbrageous 
laurel he may look with some degree of 
hope for the abode of the greenfinch he 
has towards midsummer just seen, hard by, 
feeding on thistle down or on the winged 
seeds of the dandelion. If his keen eye 
perceives by the side of some chance stone 
in an orchard, say, or a shrubbery, certain 
littered fragments of snail-shells, he will 
understand upon the instant that not far 
off he may look with perfect confidence to 
discover the nest of the throstle or song- 
thrush, which has got into the habit of 
using that stone as its anvil, whence with 
luscious morsels it has flitted at frequent 
intervals to its mate, then patiently incu- 
bating in the neighbourhood. 

Supposing him in this to make good his 
expectation, he will know quite well 
beforehand that the nest revealed to him 
will be an intermixture of finest roots and 
greenest mosses, microscopically lined with 
clay and rotten wood-fibres, in the hollow 
of which, upon the contingency of the 
mother-bird having been scared away for 
the moment by even his gentlest approach, 
he will see four or, at the most, five of the 
loveliest light blue eggs, sparsely sprinkled, 
towards the broader end, with black spots 
very clearly defined. His reluctance to 
disturb the nursing-mother, however, of 
the future brood, if he has but a heart 
a-tune to the instincts of Nature, will be 
akin to that indicated by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd in the Noctes Ambrosian, where he 
exclaims, “A bit mavis! Hushed as a 
dream, and like a dream to be startled aff 
intil ether, if you but touch the leaf- 
croon that o’ercanopies her head. What 
anee! Shy, yet confidin’, as she sits there 
ready to flee awa wi’a rustle in a moment; 
yet linked within that rim by the chains 
0’ love, motionless as if she were dead!” 
In the event of her fluttering away in 
spite of all his precautions, a single one of 
her revealed treasures will suffice for his 
requirements as an egg-collector, the ab- 
straction of which will be wholly unrecog- 
nised upon her return. 

Remembering that there are, from our 
English birds alone, some three hundred 
different descriptions of eggs, which may be 
symmetrically catalogued and scientifically 





sorted into cabinets, it will be obvious upon 
the instant that there are in this matter 
temptations to collecting that are all but 
irresistible by those, whether young or 
old, who go upon a nesting expedition. 
Wonderfully varied, nevertheless, in their 
most curious diversity though the feathered 
creatures in this country undoubtedly are, 
they may, for all that, even upon their 
widest and most comprehensive classifica- 
tion—that, namely, of William Yarrell—be 
readily numbered up by your boy-collector 
upon his five fingers. Let him allot to his 
thumb, as though a hawk had alit upon it, 
the prey-catchers, or Raptores; to his 
index finger, as though a starling were 
there, the perchers, or Insessores ; to the 
middle finger, as if it upheld a dove, the 
scratchers, or Rassores’; to the ring-finger, 
as if there were slung from it a heron, the 
waders, or Grallatores ; and from the little 
finger, as though there hung upon it a duck 
or a seagull, the swimmers, or Natatores : 
and in going the round of those five orders 
he has encompassed the whole circle of 
British ornithology. 

Sweeping altogether on one side, how- 
ever, the mere thought of attempting in 
this place anything in the least resembling 
one of those portentous “ holdings forth” 
by Mr. Barlow, with which the readers of 
“Sandford and Merton” are only too pain- 
fully familiar, I as gladly turn at once here 
from the beaten track of your dogmatic 
classifiers, as I would escape at any time 
from a dusty by-road in the country by 
clambering over a stile into some rich green 
meadow. 

What is so especially delightful to a 
nest-hunter is the constant sense he has 
upon him of the possibility of a sur- 
prise. The marvellous little fabrics he is 
in search of, he well knows, are lurking 
unseen all around him, miraculously put 
together in leafy hiding-places, and made 
up, for the most part, in the most sur- 
prising way, of all the odds and ends, and 
shreds and scraps, of the vegetable king- 
dom. Gossamer down from the willow, 
the poplar, and the thistle, so exquisitely 
matted together that fleecy hosiery is not 
softer in its texture; tiny twigs, thread- 
like roots, delicate fibres; and all this, 
mingled with wool, hair, and feathers, 
interwoven with amazing ingenuity by 
means of one astounding little instrument 
—the bill of the wonder-working bird 
itself! Anywhere, everywhere, above, 
below, and around, the nest-hunter, when 
out on one of his expeditions,may come 
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upon one of these dainty lairs, to find the 
bird sitting therein, or, if it has been 
inadvertently scared away, to discover, in 
the warm, soft concave lining of its com- 
pact home, a cluster of pearly eggs, often ex- 
quisitely tinted, besides being, most of them, 
touched in with subtle lines and freckles of 
a darker colour—portents of the plumage 
of the little creature dormant within ! 
Sauntering upon the outskirts of a 
common, your attention is attracted, may 
be, by the flutter of a goldspink or yellow- 
hammer from under the shelter ofa bramble. 
Its plaintive little cry has, however oddly, 
been aptly Englished thus by no less 
worthy a disciple of Gilbert White, of 
Selborne, than John Atkinson—“ A very, 
very little bread and n-o-0 c-h-e-e-s-e!” 
Peering into the heart of the bush from 
which it has just emerged, you, after a 
while, perceive, carefully hidden away there 
under the thickest foliage near the ground, 
the expected nest, ingeniously made up of 
moss, hair, grass, sticks, and feathers. 
Upon admitting the sunlight to it by hold- 
ing the outer sprays apart, youcatch aclearer 
view of the reddish-white eggs within, 
veined and speckled over with purple lines 
and zigzags—each egg, it seems to you, a 
fitting germ for the unhatched goldspink, 
with its rich chestnut-brown back, and its 
head and breast of a bright lemon yellow. 
If, a while afterwards, supposing it to 
be one of your more lucky days, you 
come, by a happy chance, upon what 
James Hogg apostrophised with so much 
rapture as “a shilfa’s nest,” meaning that 
of the shellapple or chaffinch, I would 
almost warrant—particularly if it rested, 
as his did, in the angle of a slight, silvery, 
satiny birch-tree, with one of the younger 
branches of its support glittering and 
glimmering above it in mingled shade 
and sunshine, while scattering around it in 
dewdrops a very dowry of pearls—I would 
almost warrant, I say, that you would echo 
his enthusiastic words where he declares it 
to be a sight that when seen for the first 
time in this life “ gars a boy’s being loup 
out o’ his verra bosom richt up intil the 
boundless blue o’ heaven!” The nest 
itself, which is exquisitely beautiful in its 
construction, symmetrically plumped and 
rounded in its form, built up for the most 
part with softest mosses, lined luxuriously 
throughout with wool, hair, and feathers, 
and richly adorned externally with most 
delicate and variegated lichens, as with a 
sort of vegetable embroidery, is almost 
always deposited in the fork of a tree, or of 











a bush, or of a hedgerow. Once in a way it 
has been found upon the curved branch of 
a wall fruit-tree, among the peaches, the 
nectarines, or the apricots ; and in the hot 
weather the chaffinch has been known to 
nest for coolness—this, of course, with an 
eye to the rearing of its later brood—high 
up ina pear or an apple tree in an orchard. 
As for the gemlike eggs laid on the delicate 
jeweller’s-cotton lining of this most dainty 
casket, which is arabesqued, all over the 
outside of it and along the rim, with the 
infinitesimal spangles of the green and 
white lichens, how by possibility are these 
in any way adequately to be described 1— 
delicious ovals as they are, of a buff and 
greenish-purple lustre, curiously streaked 
and spotted towards the larger end with 
blotches of a rich dark sienna-brown, or of 
that deep dun-red tincture, which is sug- 
gestive of wine-lees ! 

Akin to this in beauty in several re- 
spects, though not actually vying with it as a 
whole, is the nest of the exquisitely-pen- 
cilled goldfinch, the tabard-dyes of whose 
plumage are daintily foreshadowed through 
the faint bluish-white tint of its eggs, finely 
streaked and spotted with pale-brown lines 
and purple freckles. Similar to these in 
their general aspect are the eggs of the 
linnet, which bluish-white ovals, with their 
speckles of delicate purple and reddish 
brown, I have myself seen lapped in their 
mossy cradle at the very centre of a 
standard rose-tree in full bloom !—the 
palatial home, as it appeared to me, of a 
very sybarite of birds, and this all the 
more, doubtless, because the flowering rose- 
tree in question was one springing from the 
greensward of a terraced garden down in 
Hertfordshire, immediately in front of the 
study-window of a world-famous poet- 
novelist ! 

As startling a contrast, perhaps, as any 
that can well be adduced from among the 
bird-tribe, is that presented to view upon 
placing in juxtaposition the publicity, so 
to speak, of the robin’s life with the 
habitual seclusion of the nightingale. 
Whereas the robin has been known not 
only to nest and lay its speckled salmon- 
coloured eggs contentedly upon a wayside 
bank, or in some convenient crevice of a 
ruin much frequented by sight-seers, but 
even inside the room of a cottage and 
actually (for the fact is upon record) beside 
the forge of a village blacksmith — the 
peerless song-bird passes its existence for 
the most part in absolute solitude from all 
but its mate, its character being a com- 
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bination, in about equal proportions, of 
shyness with vigilance. The uniform 
greenish-olive brown tinge of its eggs, 
moreover, laid modestly near the ground, 
sometimes even on the ground, in a shrub- 
bery or a coppice, accords, one cannot but 
think, with the unpretending character of 
this bird’s plumage and general appear- 
ance. Its loosely-constructed nest, among 
the constituents of which are the leaves 
of the oak and the hornbeam, is readily 
distinguishable, among other distinctive 
peculiarities, by its ragged outlines. 

It may be added here, that perhaps the 
subtlest of all guides to one of the favourite 
haunts of the nightingale is that furnished 
by M. Vieillot, the naturalist, according to 
whom this enchanting songster is partial 
—and no wonder! as a beauty might be 
to her mirror—to the vicinity of an echo! 

Most frequently the clue to the nest of 
any bird is caught in the merest twinkling 
of an eye. Well do I remember as a boy 
having my attention thus directed—by the 
sudden flight of a wren—to an insignificant 
little hole in a loose stone wall down in 
Somersetshire. So small, and as it proved, 
so tortuous was the orifice, that I had to 
bare my arm and wind it in almost to the 
shoulder before I was enabled to reach the 
warm extremity of it, where lurked the 
unseen nest, with its store of a round dozen 
of wee white eggs, sprinkled lightly with 
pale red freckles! Once in a way only, and 
then almost as a rule among the lovely 
blue eggs in the hedge-sparrow’s nest, a 
diligent collector is gladdened in his re- 
searches as a bird’s-nester by coming upon 
that waif, or foundling in oology, the 
ample, pinkish-grey egg of the cuckoo, 
sprinkled about with minute black dots 
and brown speckles, 

Among the most welcome, because 
among the earliest sounds of spring and 
sights of summer, are his who hears the 
first cuckoo and sees the first swallow. No 
one has an eye or an ear more keenly alive 
to tokens like these of the changing seasons 
than your true nest-hunter and egg- 
collector. He notes not only the familiar 
quivering of the wings of the little hedge- 
sparrow, as it hops along the ground, but 
from the opposite side of a stream— 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals— 
will perceive, as the phrase is, with half 
an eye, the lateral opening towards the 
water in the pendulous nest of the 
titmouse, hanging like an oblong blob of 
moss from the frailest branches of a weep- 





ing-willow. He knows full well, not only 
by its note, from which, in fact, its name is 
derived, the little chiff-chaff—he quickly 
enough detects, on the hedge-bank, its 
domed-nest, with its store of half-a-dozen 
white eggs speckled over with a dark 
purplish-red, his vigilant regard being in 
no way deceived by the dead leaves lit- 
tered outside it with a view to its con- 
cealment. If a jay is anywhere discover- 
able in the neighbourhood, he knows upon 
the instant where to go in quest of its rude 
inartificial nest, certain of finding it 
perched airily in the uppermost part of 
the loftiest bush in a wood, or on the 
lateral drooping branch of some tall tree 
far beyond the reach of an ordinary 
climber. There, when he has got at it, he 
is certain to find, during the period of incu- 
bation, its five or six dusky-greenish eggs, 
thickly freckled all over with light umber. 

The blackbird, he remembers well, loves 
to build by preference at the very core of 
an isolated bush abounding in frondage, 
and thither consequently he goes in search 
of that golden-billed, ebon-plumaged, 
mellow-noted songster, the ouzel of our 
old lyrists, the merle of Shakespeare, 
certain that there, if anywhere, in all likeli- 
hood he shall find the delicious pale bluish- 
green eggs, covered with faint reddish- 
brown speckles. 

Does he note upon a wayside spray an 
angry storm-cock or missel-thrush, he is 
rendered conscious at once, by the very fact 
of its fluttered condition, that the nest is 
near at hand in which he shall discover its 
five whitish eggs, faintly tinged with green 
and well spotted over with tiny red-brown 
moles. 

Familiar alike, as a matter of course, 
with his Waterton and his Audubson, 
and well posted up, consequently, in the 
subtler mysteries of nidification, he needs 
no one’s reminder that the bullfinch—by 
reason of its being a late breeder, and 
having but one brood in a season—begins 
building only when May has commenced. 
Not earlier, therefore, than the leafy month 
of June does he dream of finding its loosely- 
constructed nest of twigs at the innermost 
part of a thick garden hedge, or upon one 
of the better-concealed branches of a fir-tree 
—the four or five eggs within being of a 
whitish watery-blue, faintly streaked with 
raw-sienna brown and touched here and 
there with purplish-grey speckles. 

For the wagtail’s home of fibrous roots, 
interwoven with horsehair, moss, and 
grasses—lapped within it being its half- 
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dozen dull-white oval eggs freckled with 
blackish spots and blotches—he looks alter- 
nately to crevices as lowly as those dis- 
coverable among a heap of stones: by the 
roadside, or to a perch as lofty as the top 
of the trunk of a pollard willow. 

Among the herbage of a meadow, often 
under the shelter of a tuft of grass ora clod 
of earth, he will ’light with joy upon the 
well-matted nest of the skylark, with its 
four or five pale-greenish eggs zoned about 
towards their base with ash-brown mottles. 

If your skilled nest-hunter be but as 
lucky as he is observant, he may, as the 
reward of a single excursion, bring home 
towards the twilight of a summer’s day, 
threaded upon a slender rush—“ like orient 
pearls at random strung,” according to 
Tickler’s quotation in the Noctes—a variety 
of shells that would gladden the heart of 
any egg-collector. Here the wee white 
ones of the tomtit, shot with faint red 
freckles ; here the magpie’s, pale blue, 
spotted with greenish-brown and ash- 
colour ; here the greenfinch’s, of a bluish- 
white, sprinkled with specks of purpling- 
grey and deep maroon; here the nearly 
globular white ones of the halcyon or king- 
fisher, exquisitely hinting, by a most deli- 
cate greenish tinge, the future glories of 
the blue-green plumage stored up in those 
polished orbs; here the woodpecker’s, 
virginally white and glossy ; here the fair, 
faint blue of the starling; here the pale 
greenish of the rook, blotched with greenish 
umber ; here most beautifully coloured of 
a creamy yellow, shot with light and dark 
brown alternately, the dainty eggs of the 
plover and the sandpiper. 

Strings of clean-blown shells, well 
arranged in chromatic sequence, and re- 
membered years before in his boyhood as 
pendant from the roof-beams of his cottage- 
home, “seemed to ma een,” exclaimed Hogg 
once to Christopher North, “sae fu o’ a 
strange, wild, woodland, wonderfu’, and 
maist unwarldish loveliness, that the verra 
rainbow hersel’ lauchin on us laddies no to 
be feared at the thunner, looked nae mair 
celestial than thae egg-shells ! ” 

Going farther a-foot in quest of more 
varied treasures than are usually numbered 
among the spoil of the nest-hunter, your 
most ardent oologist may occasionally 
come, among iow-lying marshes, upon the 
dark olive-brown eggs of the lapwing, 
blotched here and there with black-brown. 
He may spy, deep hidden among the 
white blossoms or black bunches of an um- 
brageous alder-bush, the pale blue-green 











eggs of the redpole speckled with orange- 
vermilion. Lurking in the prickly clump 
of a gooseberry-bush he may detect the 
yellow-grey eggs of the magpie, sprinkled 
lightly with gamboge freckles. Secreted 
in the hollow of an old gnarled and grey- 
mossed apple-tree he may come upon the 
pure white ovals of the nuthatch, rarely 
spotted with red umber. 

Sometimes on a tallish tree-top he may 
perceive the coarse nest of the sparrow- 
hawk, gemmed inside, he well knows, with 
its dainty bluish-white eggs sprayed over 
with red-brown blotches. Or among the 
nettles by the wayside, he has revealed 
to him the whitish eggs of the black- 
cap, variegated with intermingled shades 
of brown, exquisitely mottled with deli- 
cate pink and dark carmine. Or again, 
among standing corn or in straggling 
underwood, he ‘lights upon the lowly nest 
of the landrail with its store of murky 
white eggs, tinged with a flush of rosy pink 
and lightly sown with red-brown freckles. 
Once in a way he may discover, under a 
tuft of sedge upon a moorland, the grey 
eggs of the snipe delicately tinted with a 
suspicion of yellowisholive-green. Loitering 
upon the outskirts of a wood he may come, 
among the scrub, upon a cluster of the 
paler olive-green eggs of the pheasant ; or, 
while sauntering across a furzy hillside, 
upon the grey eggs of the grouse, tinged 
with a ruddy-yellow and half concealed by 
flowering heather. No innocent pastime 
of the green countryside that I know of 
realises more keenly to the every sense the 
freshness, colour, life, vivacity and all- 
abounding charms of an English landscape 
than that which the true lover of Nature 
may indulge in, at any hour while the 
sun is above the horizon upon a bright 
summer’s day, when he goes bird’s-nesting. 


LADY DEANE. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 
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CHAPTER III, HAUNTED. 

THERE is no nature all bad; no heart 
all stone. With the same jealous exaction, 
but also with a tenderness that she had 
never given to her husband, Lady Deane 
loved this only child of hers, this Edgar, 
who came home to find his home desolate. 
Strange, indeed, it was how the love that 
was real leavened the jealousy that formed 
its other element. 

She had never cared for her husband in 
the best sense of the word’; she had never 
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set his happiness before her as a thing to 
be longed for, striven for, worked up to. 
She had never longed and prayed. for the 
power to win and keep his love, as some 
women long and pray throughout a love- 
less life. That the world should deem him 
her slave—was all she craved for. But 
with her son—her bonnie, handsome boy, 
it was otherwise. That strange law of 
retribution that is woven in with the woof 
and warp of every man and woman’s life, 
was working with this jealous, loveless 
wife ; leading her to lay at the feet of another 
that absolute devotion and passionate idol- 
atry that has in it, be it given how it may, 
the germ of inevitable suffering. To win 
and keep her boy’s love, to teach him to 
look upon her, his mother, as the fount of 
all the happiness of his young life, to lead 
him to look upon his father as upon some- 
thing that he and she, mother and son, 
hand-in-hand, were to combine against, and 
to look down upon—this was the unworthy 
outcome of the love wherewith she loved 
her only child. 

It was a poor thing, this love; it was 
only another form of intensest selfishness. 
But it was real in its way, as those who 
saw her bending over the boy night and 
day, when he lay tossing in the grasp of a 
virulent fever, were fain to admit—real, in 
that it seemed in those days to dower her 
with an endurance almost superhuman ; 
real, in that when first they told her that the 
child would live, she gave a cry of rapture 
such as few that heard it could ever forget, 
and fell upon her knees, weeping and thank- 
ing the Heaven that had given back her idol 
to her arms, even from the gates of death. 

If the boy had not had a golden nature 
he would have been ruined by the utter 
want of discipline, the unlimited indulgence 
in which his mother reared him. If any 
threats of punishment were ever absolutely 
needful, she made it in the form of probable 
anger on his father’s part. One day, the 
child, fearless and beautiful, smiled in her 
face and said : 

**Papa is never angry, and if he was I 
should not be afraid; I should only be 
sorry. I love him so very, very much!” 

The inevitable suffering that is the 
wages earned by such a love as Lady 
Deane’s was upon her then. 

At last, Edgar, a fine-grown young 
fellow of that age that is neither boyhood 
nor manhood and yet partakes of both, 
had to hurry home from a distant land, 
to find that father whom, as a child, he 
had loved “so very, very much,” laid to 





rest in the churchyard of the little church 
that you could see from the wooded hill 
behind Deane Glen. He came, looking hand- 
somer, his mother thought, than ever; older, 
too, for the sorrow that had overshadowed 
his home had added a gravity and given 
a manliness to him that was lacking before. 
The tutor, who had been his travelling 
companion, told her that the boy’s grief, 
when first he knew that he should see his 
father’s face no more, was terrible to wit- 
ness. She hated the man as he spoke, for 
telling her this; but she gave him her hand 
and thanked him for his kindness to her boy 
in that time of trial, and he, like others, 
thought to himself that she bore it beauti- 
fully. In truth, pondering on certain ru- 
mours he had heard as to the reasons 
that induced her to have this idolised son 
of hers so much away from home, the tutor 
came to the conclusion that the death of 
Sir Anthony was one of those blessings 
which occasionally come in the disguise of a 
catastrophe. 

How loving, how tender was Edgar 
Deane to his mother in these the days of 
her early widowhood! How he mourned 
over that distance that had separated him 
from her in time of unspeakable suffering 
when he might havesustained and comforted 
her! How he questioned her (oh nameless, 
unutterable torture!) with exquisite ten- 
derness as to the fearful accident that had 
happened in the room she never now 
entered if she could avoid it. 

Worse than all, she used to catch 
the sound of his voice talking to Daly as 
that troubled man, with shaking hands, 
put his new master’s things in wrong 
places, and might as well have been blind 
for all he could see of the work he was 
supposed to be doing. 

Though all the gentle womanhood within 
her rose in passionate protest against 
the dishonour of the thing she did, the 
miserable woman would steal along the 
corridor, raising her trailing robe in her 
hand lest its silken rustle should betray 
her, and leaning by the closed door, with 
strained ears and eager fever-bright eyes, 
strive to catch a passing word of what was 
being said. What would become of her 
if in some weak moment, Daly told his 
young master of those last awful words 
uttered by blood-bedabbled lips—* I could 
not live to see my boy learn to hate me ?” 

What would become of her if the curse 
with which she had threatened her hus- 
band should fall upon her own head ? 
What should she do if her son grew to 
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hate her? How should she live if those 
dark eyes—so like, and yet how unlike 
—to those that had glared upon her 
full of mad loathing and hatred—were to 
look upon her coldly ? If her boy’s arms, 
whose clasp was all the sweetness her 
barren life now held, should only make 
themselves felt to put her away from him 
—what should she do ? 

As time passed on these fears were lulled 
to rest. Daly was constantly about the 
young baronet his master; went abroad with 
him to a foreign university and elsewhere, 
and still there was no sign of suspicion, 
no change in Edgar towards his mother. 

Lady Deane was almost content. Her 
secret was safe. 

But it is often just when such a secret 
seems buried away deep down out of sight, 
with the earth of oblivion beat down 
above it, that an awful reproachful face 
looks up from the grave, deemed so secure 
a hiding-place. 

Sir Edgar had but just returned to The 
Glen after a longer absence than usual, 
when one morning he knocked at the door 
of his mother’s morning-room, and, as he 
entered at her bidding, she flung herself 
upon his arm with a stifled cry. 

What terrible experience had he passed 
through to have so changed him in the 
short space of twelve hours? What fear- 
some sight had his eyes gazed upon to have 
left that look of dread in their clear depths? 
Why was the hand that closed so convul- 
sively on hers cold as death itself? 

“Are you ill, Gar?” she said, trem- 
bling. “I asked Daly why you did not 
come to breakfast, and he said you had 
had a disturbed night. I was just coming 
to your room.” 

He did not seem to heed her words— 
hardly to hear them. He had thrown him- 
self upon a couch by the table. Leaning 
his arms there, he thrust his hair back from 
his brow with both his hands, and so sat 
looking at her—fixedly. 

“‘Mother, was there anything about my 
father’s death that I did not know? Have 
you been keeping something back from me 
all this time ?” 

The words were so unexpected that 
they hit her like so many actual blows. 
She fell back a pace or two, as if some 
ghostly hand thrust her from her son. 

‘“‘ No—” she breathed rather than said. 

“Thank Heaven,” he said, “ that you 
can say that to me, mother !” 

_And then his voice broke, and he hid 
his face upon his arms. 





For a moment she could let the mask 
fall from her face ; for a moment she could 
find the relief of looking what she felt—a 
miserable, betrayed, terrified woman. 

Again he looked up; this time trying 
to smile as he met her eyes, now once 
more schooled and disciplined. 

“What a shame to frighten you in this 
way, mother! But let me tell you what 
has led to it; only listen to what befell 
me after you left me last night, and 
then you will be able to make some 
excuse—you will find it in your heart to 
forgive me—dear.” 

“Last night,” she thought ; “ then it is 
not Daly after all; but if not, who or what?” 

“T sat up reading when you had 
gone to bed. I told Daly not to wait up for 
me, and that I would put out the hall-lamp 
on my way upstairs. He bade me good- 
night, and, as I said before, I sat up 
reading.” 

Lady Deane had seated herself in a low 
chair on the other side the fire, with 
her back to the window. In her hand she 
held a screen of peacock’s feathers to 
screen her face—from what?—the fire glow, 
or the dark eager eyes that sought hers ? 

“T had finished my book, and was 
crossing the hall to put out the lamp, 
when I remembered something I had left 
in the gun-room. I was just going to 
take a wax-light from the table when, 
chancing to look through the glass doors 
that lead into the passage, I saw the 
room door half open, and the glimmer 
of a light shining through. ‘How care- 
less of Daly,’ I thought, ‘to leave a lamp 
burning,’ and went down the passage. 
Mother, there was no lamp there—I know 
not where that still, soft light came from : 
it seemed everywhere around me, like 
moonlight: but there was no moon last 
night. As I pushed open the door and went 
into the room, I saw—-seated in the old chair 
he used to love, the figure of my father !” 

She stifled a cry that rose to her lips, 
and the feather-screen fell from ‘her 
slackening hold. But Sir Edgar noticed 
nothing. His whole mind was concentrated 
upon the remembrance of the night that 
was passed. He was as one deaf and blind. 

“ Before him, with a troubled look upon 
his face, knelt Michael Daly. I saw the 
man’s clasped hands resting against my 
father’s breast—I saw the whiteness of the 
knuckles, bloodless from tension. As I got 
half way across the room my father 
turned and looked at me—looked at me 
with red-rimmed eyes full of anguish— 
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and his grey livid lips moved ; yet I heard | Every now and again he muttered words I 
no sound. That was the worst of it—the | could not catch the meaning of. I saw the 
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dead, dead silence of it all, listen as I 
would. 
the sound of my own voice: but my throat 
seemed parched, my tongue clave to the roof 


of my mouth. As if overpowered by the | 
agony of not being able to speak, so that | 
I could hear and understand, that awful | 
figure threw up its arms, and fell forward on | 


to Daly’s neck. I saw the grey hair hang- 
ing down against his shoulder, one blood- 
less hand drooped almost to the ground.” 

“You were dreaming, "Gar; it was a 
vision of sleep,” said my lady, her breath 
coming in short gasps. 

“If I was dreaming, then Bernard was 
dreaming too. He had followed me into 
the room ; and, in the dark surface of the 
chimney-piece, as in a mirror, I saw him 
behind me, crouching against the wall: 
the hair on his back was standing up, and 
his lips were drawn back from his teeth 
in a grin of terror. As I looked he raised 
his head high and uttered a yell of fear. 
The next moment, I know not how, I was 
stumbling about in the dark, and Bernard 
had rushed by me down the passage to the 
hall. I found him huddled under a table, 
shaking as if with ague. Crawling to my 
feet, he shoved his nose into my hand to 


try and comfort me.” 
“That was, perhaps, all part of your— 


dream, said a voice that did not sound 
like Lady Deane’s. 

“ Ask Daly if it was a dream ?” was the 
unlooked-for answer to her words. 

“Daly ?” she said, or thought she said ; 
for though her lips moved, no sound louder 
than a hoarse faint whisper came through 
them. 

“T had seen him, or his wraith, I knew 
not which, kneeling before that awful figure 
in the old arm-chair. 
I had seen him.” 

Lady Deane, clasping her hands convul- 
sively the one in the other, leaned forward, 
her haggard eyes fixed on her son’s face, as 
if there to read her doom. 

_“T took a candle and went up to his 
room. I went in softly, ‘drew back the 
curtain at the head of the bed, and bent over 
the pillow. He lay asleep. He was sleep- 
ing soundly—deeply—and yet uneasily. 


I tried to break the stillness with | 


I could not rest till | 


| drops of sweat shining on his forehead. 

“< Daly,’ I said, laying my hand upon his 
shoulder. He sat up in bed, staring at me 

with eyes that seemed dull and misty. 

“<¢Ts that you, Master Gar?’ he said 
in a frightened kind of way, speaking to 
me as he used to do when I was a child; 
‘sure, and I’ve been dreaming — dreaming | 
| of my dear old master.’ 

‘He seemed so full of his dream, that the 
strangeness of my being there at such an 
hour never struck him. I was glad of that: 
I had by that time regained my calmness ; 
and, mother, I wanted to search out this 
awful thing.” 

She bowed her head, as if to signify that | 
she thought he was right in that. 

«You were dreaming of my father?’ I 
said. I had put the light upon a stand 
near, and stood beside the bed. 

«¢Yes,’ he said, still confused, and peer- 
ing at me curiously, as though he half 
believed his dream was not done yet— 
‘dreaming of the old master, — Master 
’Gar—I fancied he was in sore trouble.’ 

“<Sitting in the old chair by the gun-room 
fire?’ I put in softly. 

“<* Ves, yes, he said, beginning to 
tremble; ‘he had my hands against his 
breast. I was sore troubled myself; and 
then—I saw you coming in, Master ’Gar, 
the big dog at your heels. The master, he 
tried to say somethin’ to you; I was sore 
afraid what like it might be—but I seemed 
struck dumb——’ 

“¢Well—did he—did my father speak 
to me ?’ I said. 

«No, no!’ said Daly, ‘he tried hard, 
| but he couldn’t get the words out. He 
_just threw his arms about my neck, like 
he used to—like he used to, Master ’Gar 
—in that very room——’ 
| “Mother! I had heard enough, it was 
no dream that I saw. They say the in- 
|jured dead come back to the living who 
| have wronged them—but you, you who 
loved him—you who were his wife, and 
must have known—say to me that my dear 
| father had no wrongs to avenge, nothing to 
| embitter his life; nothing that he would 
| have liked to have told me—his own son 
| who loved him so dearly—if he could ?” 
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